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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The resignation of the Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany Prince Hohenlohe and the appointment of 
Count von Biilow the Foreign Minister as his successor 
emphasise a state of feeling in Germany which has its 
counterpart in England at present. Germany is sup- 
posed to be so fortunate that all matters of State there 
are transacted with consummate efficiency, and fainéants 
are impossible. In fact, however, for a considerable 
time there has been great discontent with ‘‘ mismanage- 
ment and muddle ” both in foreign and domestic matters. 
Prince Hohenlohe has been subjected to very disparaging 
criticism, and there has been no lack of complaint that 
an old man of eighty-two should be the chief Minister 
of the vigorous and ambitious ‘‘ World-Empire.” 
The Chancellor is in theory responsible for the policy of 
the Empire, but the Emperor has been, and persists in 
being, his own Chancellor. That is a situation with 
which much German feeling is not in sympathy ; and 
the appointment of a younger and more vigorous 
minister makes the theory less of an absurdity than it 
was felt to be when the office was held by an old worn- 
out man like Prince Hohenlohe. The Reichstag will 
reassemble in November, and it would like to have 
more complete information than it has had of late and 
to be freer with its criticism. Chinese affairs especially 
are disquieting ; votes for the supplies have to be 
passed ; the constitutional question to be discussed why ° 
the Reichstag was not summoned in July for that pur- 
pose. It will be more convenient and more gracious to 
direct complaints against the new than the old Chan- 
cellor. Otherwise it is not expected that the change of 
personages will affect substantially either foreign or 
home policy. The new Chancellor must not ‘‘ make 
himself inconvenient ” to the Emperor. 


Count von Bilow’s appointment seems to follow as 
of course on Prince Hohenlohe’s retirement. He is 
the best known German statesman, as may be seen 
from the fact that when the probable candidates for his 
vacant office are spoken of the name of Prince Herbert 
von Bismarck is the only one that is familiar, and this 
not on account of his own achievements but of his father’s 
fame. Gount von Biilow has been prominent in recent 


events in China, in the events. which gave rise to - 
no little dissatisfaction with Germany over the South 


African war, with the German Navy Bill and the recent 
pushing policy of the Empire throughout the world. 
With the Agrarians and the Catholics he is not a persona 
grata, and some of his difficulties will arise from their 
conflict with the free-traders and Radical elements in 
the towns. They had to be content with much less than 
they wanted in such matters as the American Meat Bill, 
and in other cases where their ultra-protectionist ideas 
were firmly restrained by the Count’s larger ideas of 
policy. They owe him a grudge, but he is a strong 
mano, and will make of his new office all of which it is 
capable with William II. as his most formidable rival. 


-Queen Wilhelmina’s betrothal to Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, an uncle of the reigning Grand 
Duke has more personal interest than political import- 
ance. When matrimonial alliances meant yet more than 
they mean now, the union of the young sovereign of one 
of the most democratic States in Europe with a member 
of a family governing under a constitution which retains 
most of the feudal and least of the element of popular 
representation, would have been a matter with doubtful 
issues. There may be some hostility in Holland on 
account of a certain unpopularity of the German 
influence there which the German consort of the Queen 
may be supposed to strengthen. And, of course, the 
Netherlands possess just the seaboard Germany re- 
quires ; and when a small country becomes closely con- 
nected with an adjacent large one, history has told us 
what happens. Besides the human interest of the 
marriage of a young Queen with a husband of less than 
regal rank, there is the relationship of the Queen of 
Holland with our own Royal family as the niece of the 
Duchess of Albany. Mr. Kruger has perhaps a little 
dulled the charm she exercised during her minority but 
we may remember that Charles II. accounted for the 
difference between his wise words and his foolish acts 
by saying that his words were his own, his acts were 
his Ministers’, 


‘Lord Roberts considers that ‘‘ the persistency of the 
Boers” in interfering with his railway and telegraph 
lines ‘*is somewhat remarkable, for the damage done 
is soon repaired and is invariably followed by severe 
punishment.” Both the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony are over-run with small bodies of the enemy, 
whose doings from a military point of! view are unim- 
portant but they manage to inflict considerable punish- 
ment on the forces sent to deal with them. There is a 
good deal of marching and countermarching in disturbed 
districts, many more prisoners have been taken, General 
Botha’s brother has surrendered, and slowly but surely 
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the process valuable lives 
tions with particular regret 


Roberts men- 
death o 


f Lieutenant 


“Attfiel@in an encounter with the’ Boers near Venters- 


burg Railway Station on the 14th: Colonel Mahon also 
lost two officers and eight men killed in an engagement 
on the 13th. De Wetin the South is causing unrest 
and apparently issuing proclamations which place the un- 
fortunate burgher who:is anxious to settle down.again, 
in acleft stick. In the North General Botha is said to be 
moving on Lydenburg. These tactics would be less 
irritating were they not wholly futile. Sterner steps; 
will have to be taken shortly to compel the irrecon- 
cilables to accept the inevitable which they must by this 
time recognize. The leaders are keeping their followers 
in ignorance of the fact that ‘‘ the war as war,” to quote 
Lord Roberts, is over. Colonel: Settle when he reached 
Bloemhof recently found the inhabitants under the 
impression that General Baden Powell with 12,000 men 
had been taken prisoner ! 


General Buller will not be grudged his honours, at. the 
hands of the grateful and enthusiastic people of Natal 
by his severest critics. Of course, the Natalians are not 
the most capable nor disinterested judges of Sir Redvers’ 
defence which might indeed have been postponed a little 
longer until an inquiry is held amidst less exciting sur- 
roundings. Sir Redvers’ argument was of’ course 
exactly of the kind which could appeal to the deepest 
interests and feelings of the Natal’citizens. He asks 
““If I had waited for an army and then advanced what 
would have happened in Natal in the intervening twelve 
weeks?” His answer is ‘*the Boers would have 
entirely occupied Natal. What would have been the 
effect in Europe and on peaple athome? And.what 
misery would have been entailed: on the inhabitants: of. 
Natal!” All this of course has heen said, and what is. 
wanted is a skilled and. dispassionate judgment which 
the Natalians are not ina position to give: One point 
at least is clear: the Government has no responsibility. 
Sir Redvers.admits that he was left to act on his own 
judgment. 


The evidence already produced before the Commission. 
appointed to inquire into the nature of the concessions. 
granted by the late Transvaal Government makes 
abundantly clear the system of corruption and oppres- 
sion by which the industry of that country has been. 
strangled in the interests. of Mr. Kruger and his 
ereatures. Little consideration especially will be felt 
for the Netherlands Railway Company. It turned’ 
itself into a department of the: Transvaal Government ; 
it was in fact almost its war department. There 
was something worth fighting for, and it accordingly 
voluntarily placed the line and. its employés at the 
service of the Boers for the purpose of carrying on the 
war against Britain. Im one of the letters seized in an 
ambulance—a slim Boer trick for smuggling away 
compromising documents—Mr, Van Kretschmar,, the 
managing director of the company, said ‘* We. (the: 
company) have made cannon and ammunition, destroyed 
bridges on English territory, we have. paid our staff on. 
commando and have assisted the Free, State with 
persons and materials. We. believed that England 
would eventually. not be too severe for fear of annoying 
the Continental shareholders,” It was the ‘“Destruc-. 
tion Commando” of the company, the rearguard of the: 


Boer army at the retreat: from. Modder Spruit, that 


destroyed all the bridges. 


From entries in. this witness’s diary it appears. that 
as early as July last year he continually urged General 
Joubert to take measures in preparation for war. 
General Joubert with extreme reluctance begam opera- 
tions upon Kretschmarc’s. representations which were 
upheld by Mr. Kruger, Mr. Wolmorans. and others. 
Besides thus acting in. the engineering and artillery 
operations he conducted, such financial operations. as: 
advancing £1,000: for Mr.. Hargrove’s, mission to Ca 
Colony to stir up rebellion,there. Mr. Reginald Statham: 
pro-Boer journalist and. author” of independent. 
views in this country, was in.receipt of an, annual salary: 
through the company; there was an advance:of £150. 
on. ‘‘ some furniture transaction;” and the:‘‘ Standard! 
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the strength of the guerillas is being reduced. But in’ 
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and Diggers’ News ” was advanced £6,000. In regard 
to the National Bank concession there is a suspir 


‘cious sale by’Dr: Leyds to the Bank for £4,500 of pro- 


perty which four years previously had:cost him £1,350. 
But the evidence as- to the other concessions is still 


_ incomplete. As far however as the Netherlands Railway 
‘Company is concerned a most complete case is proved 


out of its own, mouth for the most rigorous treatment. 
It would never have deserved much consideration in 
view of its origin and the conduct of its business: its 
support of the Transvaal Government is the complete 
forfeiture:of any semblance of such.a claim.. 


If other things in China were as easy to form an 
opinion about as is the origin of the troubles, the 
Chinese question would be settled. The origin is made 
abundantly, clear by. the remarkable letters from the 
Times” correspondent in Peking and.the accounts 
published: by the “‘ Standard”’ from its correspondent 
in Tien-tsin. The one shows dramatically, the other by 
the prosaic book-keeping of a Chinese: Viceroy’s. office, 
that the Boxers movement was directed. and supported 
by the Government. There does not seem the least 
likelihood, that the Court will be persuaded. to return to 
Peking. If it has not already arrived at. Si-ngan, it is 
on its way there. The edicts of punishment are worth- 
less: they are possibly mere forgeries. Accounts 
during the week seem to make the probability of the 
Emperor being in a position to act independently with 
the support of the Chinese of the South; against the 
Manchu, Court party more remote than. ever. The 
Court is defiant and has no intention of entering into 
negotiations except on its own terms. It knows the 
advantage it possesses at any rate for the moment and: 
will. not stir.. 


The question is what means of compulsion have the 
Powers, or rather what means are there which they 
could agree to use? If the Emperor were at their 
disposition they would be supported by the Chinese as 
distinguished from the Manchus. In the South there 
seems to be an anti-Manchu movement which might be. 
utilised, but encouragement to civil’ war is too evidently 
dangerous. Another suggestion is that the Powers 


should declare that if the Emperor is not produced at 
Peking, the tombs of the kings will be demolished’ ’ 


and the Manchu dynasty suppressed. Brave words, 
but where is the force to support them? Prince 
Tuan is waiting for winter he says to massacre. 
the foreigners. Count von Waldersee does not 
intend to carry on operations when once the: 
winter sets in and the rapid fall of the Pei-ho 
is causing the Allies to redouble their efforts to 
rush supplies into Peking; It would almost appear 
that for want of knowing what to do the Allies will 
drift into negotiations. The Powers have agreed with. 
the French note as to the preliminary demands which 
should be made but everything shows that the Chinese 
negotiators do. not propose to accept the most: im- 
portant article, the punishment of offenders: The 
danger is: lest the Powers in their helplessness were in 
the end to adopt the American position that the French 
proposals’ should’ be imposed on China during the 
negotiations instead'of being insisted on. as the basis. 
We discuss’ elsewhere the particular method open to 
the Powers for exerting pressure upon the Chinese 
Government. 


Mr. Chamberlain is: determined. to spare no: effort. 


caleulated:to add: to the dignity and: impertance of the 


ceremony with which Australian Federation will be 
inaugurated, 
Australia, during, November drafts from all branches of 
the: British: Army—Guards, engineers, artillery,.infantry) 
—and to supplement these by a Volunteer contingent,. 
the corps represented being the Victorian and S. George’s 
Rifles; Australian Federation will be instituted: under 
veny ‘different auspices: from: those which marked the: 
start of the DominiomofiCanada. Canadian: Federation: 
was acceptedias merely another stage in the-progress 
of: the colonies toward independence. It was.an-event 
for Canadiamrather than: Imperial rejoicing: Australian. 
Federation: is; regarded as a material step in the 
opposite direction. The contrast between the two 


events: is the:measure of the improvement accomplished. 


It. has: been decided to send! out tm. 
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in the relations of the Mothker-country and the colonies 
during a third of the century. The Imperial element in 
_ the Australian ceremony will be none the less significant 
if it synchronises with the appearance in London of the 
colonial troops who have been fighting im Soutt 
Africa. 


It.has now become clear even to experts that India 
will. not. accept a gold. currency. The last device to 
allure gold coins into circulation by forcing half or 
quarter sovereigns on the public has been decisively 
rejected. 
acquainted with the country always said. it would. 
remain, in the treasury, in. hoards, or in very limited 
circulation in large towns. Even. the Ameer has taken 
to sending back sovereigns. It is better so. The 
familiar silver coinage is more suited to the conditions. 
of trade and business. A gold standard with a silver 
currency and a large backing of gold in the reserve. 
treasury secures the needful stability of exchange so 
far as. any currency. law can secure. it, and avoids the 
international difficulty which a large withdrawal of gold 
for India would occasion. The gold currency fallacy 
has:not caused any serious mischief. But it did cause 
some temporary inconvenience by the depletion of the 
rupee currency at. a time when. an unusual strain. was, 
thrown upon it by the famine. It became necessary. to: 
resort to silver coinage on a very large scale. The 
Indian mints have recently been turning out a million 
of rupees. daily, and the purchases of silver for the 
purpose have helped to raise the market price of that 
metal. With the cessation of the famine the normal 
demand for currency will be resumed; possibly the 
rupee. will become redundant, and, some measure of 
withdrawal may become necessary. This is one of the 
inevitable evils of a State-regulated currency. 


The wisdom of the political busybody asserts that the 
new Parliament will be short-lived. Two, or at the ut- 
most three, years are assigned as the term of its exist- 
ence. Ifa statement is repeated often enough it ceases 
to be questioned : but we should like to know the reasons 
why this Parliament should not endure five or six years.. 
The Prime Minister can dissolve when he likes, but by 
constitutional usage he does not until he is beaten 
in the House of Commons, or until Parliament is. 
approaching the seventh year, or statutory limit of its 
existence. The present Government has a majority of 
Ks 2: why them should it dissolve before its time? 

embers hate a general election, naturally: and we 
never knew a Minister who was willing to ‘‘ leave the 
‘warm precincts of the Treasury.” Some people say 
this Parliament has a mandate to settle the South 
African question and army reform; and that when the 
mandate is exhausted, there must be an appeal to the 
country. But ‘‘ mandate” is a foreign term, and quite 
unknown to our Constitution. Unless. Lord Salisbury 
were to die or retire, there is no reason why this 
Parliament should not live till 1905, 


The “‘ Daily Telegraph” in its analysis of the new 
House of Commons observes ‘‘ that of the 669 members 
returned 5o1 were elected to the last Chamber and 168 
are new to parliamentary life.” The latter phrase is 
not correct, as there are several newly returned 
members who were not in the last House of Commons, 
but who are by no means new to parliamentary life. 
Mr: W. S. Caine and Sir Edward Reed, for: instance, 
‘both held subordinate offices in Mr. Gladstone’s} 1880. 
‘Government, and Mr. “Bobby” Spencer was one of 
the Liberal Whips from 1880 to 1892. Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, Sir Savile Crossley, and’ Mr. Harry Cust have 
all been in Parliament before. What most interests the 
public after a General Election is to glance at those 
who are really new to parliamentary life, if haply there 
may be a fature statesman amongst them. Taking the 
150 or so mew members in the proper sense of the'term, 
there never yet was a General Election which threw up 
a smaller proportion of'men with any sort of distinction, 
intellectual, professional, or scientific. 


Mr. Winston Churchill is. unquestionably distin- 
guished. He is the son of the founder of Tory 
Democracy, and for.a young man of 26 he has othiensd: 
a great deal for himself and by himself. But whem we 
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have given him: the place-of homour, who, else is. there 
to follow? Mr. Norman is. an-able and. well-known, 
journalist, who may be regarded as a specialist. on. the- 
Far Eastern question. The name of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker is familiar‘on the title-page of several pleasantly 
written novels about old Canadian life ; but we mean no 
depreciation of the novelist when we say that the new 
member for Gravesend does not owe his present position 
to his pen. The public is always glad to welcome the 
sons of statesmen, and will therefore be prejudiced! in 
favour of Mr. Armine Wodehouse, a son of Lord 
Kimberley. But we search the list in vain for the names 
of distinguished sailors, soldiers, barristers, physicians, 
bankers, or captains of industry. Significantly enough 
the three names we have mentioned above as the best 
known are all connected with journalism or fiction. The 
novel and the newspaper’ are to direct our politics. A 
pleasant outlook ! 


The appointments of the new Lord Chief Justice 
and of the Master of the Rolls have been announced! 
only a week before the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term. Thrift, as Hamlet remarks of his mother’s 
wedding, has no doubt had something to do with the 
delay, for the country has been saving at the rate of 
£8,000 a year since the office became vacant. Lord! 
Alverstone we should suppose succeeds Lord Russell 
because Sir Robert Finlay, as Attorney-General in the 
Ministry of a party just returned from. the country with 
an increased. majority, has the sort of luck that seems 
the destiny of lawyers from Scotland. That is to say 
of the Chancellorship in perspective. After all it may 
not have been thrift only that caused the appointment to 
be deferred. In case of defeat we imagine Sir Robert 
Finlay might by now have been preparing his new 
robes for the procession through the Hall of the Law 
Courts. Lord Alverstone can hardly have thought of 
securing the reversion of the Chief Justiceship ; the 
contingency was too remote for an arrangement. 


Lord Alverstone is called to the performance of 
duties in which he has had little experience, while the 
new Master of the Rolls so well known as. Lord Justice 
A. L. Smith will simply continue a career in which his 
reputation has been established for many a year. It 
will be nothing new for him to preside in the Appeal 
Court. He is already ‘‘asrivé”: Lord Alverstone: is 
merely parvenu in presiding over jury trials of which 
his experience has beem small. More outside the range: 
of the work in which hehas acquired facility will be the 
criminal work. of Circuit and of the Court fer Crowm 
Cases. Lord! Russell was in this kind consumanate. 
Lord Alverstone will have painfully to acquire whatever 
dexterity he may in time come to possess. We hav 
not seen it noticed that Lord Alverstone addressed a 
political meeting after the writs were issued for the 
election. Is it, possible that: he remembered he was 
Master of the Rolls but: forgot he:-was a peer? That 
functionary used to be eligible for the House of 
Commons. It would be a curious confusion; but very 
high constitutional authorities sometimes get very mixed 
over elementary Parliamentary law. 


The President of the South Staffordshire. and East 
Worcestershire Institute of Mining Engineers. speaking 
at Birmingham had. mary facts but little comfort for 
consumers of coal. Mr. Meachem contends, that the 
foreign export of which so much has been heard is of 
comparatively small importance. The. normal price is. 
bound to be higher because all the circumstances tend 
to make the expenses of working greater. The area 
of coal at shallaw depths is decreasing and coal at 
great depths will soon be our. only supply. Substitutes: 
may be found to some extent, and devices for the con- 
servation of heat and utilisation of gaseous, products 
will somewhat limit. the demand for coal. Other 
permanent factors are the combinations of masters and 
of workmen, ia their respective interests. In the earlier 
periods of the history of strikes im the coal trade the 
mem resisted on the grouad that low prices. were pro- 
duced by the competition among masters, and they 
refused to suffer foe this. Now the combination of 
masters has excluded the underselling element. The 
kings do grievous things and the people suffer, the 


! 
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consumer may say. The immense monopoly of the 
coal trade comes out as the one dominant fact of 
the situation. 


What to do with the class of youths who have been 
honoured with the special name of Hooligans and 
are in certain districts of London not only a nuisance 
against comfort but an actual danger is only an 
extension of the difficulty parents always find in dealing 
with their sons ranging from fourteen up to eighteen 
years of age and sometimes beyond. It is the romantic 
age, a sort of semi-insane period. In the lower classes 
the boys turned into the streets play fantastic tricks 
that the law calls crimes; in the higher where they 
are better looked after they commit follies that procure 
their expulsion from school or college. We must 
remember this bit of psychology while determining 
that better order must be preserved in our streets. It 
is easy to make criminals out of rude and coarse but 
honest youths. What is wanted is more prevention by 
the police, not harsh and severe punishments adminis- 
tered with vengeful animus. Could we not punish the 
parents or make them guarantors for their sons’ 
behaviour? The law’s views of parental responsibility 
are absurdly loose ; it would be well to erect a higher 
legal standard as the moral standard has become 
relaxed. 


Fleet Street has been responsible for many silly 
rumours and sayings; but seldom has one emanated 
even from that laboratory of fiction so entirely foolish 
as the story that has been going the round of the Grub 
Street clubs and coteries and there even believed that 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth had bought the ‘‘ Times.” 
The report is, of course, absolutely without a shred of 
justification. It was moreover improbable in itself. The 
important house in Carmelite Street has at present surely 
quite enough on its hands without taking over ‘‘ Tonans,” 
even if ‘‘Tonans” were willing to be taken over, 
which it is not. How do these silly stories come into 
being? One can only suppose that the boa constrictor 
tendencies of halfpenny journalism and snippet litera- 
ture had produced the impression that nothing 
would be too large for its embrace or too tough for its 
digestion. 


Since last week nothing has happened to affect 
markets on the Stock Exchange one way or the other. 
There have been the usual ups and downs which for so 
long have meant nothing more than that somebody must 
do something rather than remain idle. But the volume 
of actual business continues monotonously restricted 
and the effect is depressing on brokers, jobbers, clerks 
and clients alike. With the exception of De Beers 
which have risen 3 to 28? South African shares are all 
slightly lower on the week and prices of West 
African shares to which we called attention last 
week have reacted considerably, the cause doubtless 
being that the recent upward movement had ex- 
ceeded what perhaps we may call reasonable limits 
having regard to the small amount of develop- 
ment work which in most instances has so far been 
accomplished. Ashantee Goldfields have fallen 2 
to 22}, Clauds Ashantee $ to 13 and Ashantee Consols 

to | premium. They who hold that the Stock 

xchange is the home of paradox will not be surprised 
that the ostensible reason for the general hardening of 
prices in Australian mines is the announcement that the 
London Globe and Finance Company will next week 
issue the Baker Street and Waterloo Electric Railway 
Company. As this company purposes to have 
a statioi at Charing Cross: it is thought that 
the District Railway may benefit thereby and the 
Ordinary stock has risen 2 to 24}. There has been a 
rise in Louisville of 2} to 76, in Milwaukies of 2 to 
1174, in Unions of 2} to 624, and Atcheson Preference of 
18 to 744. This marked improvement in American 
Rails is the result of gold shipments from the Conti- 
nent to New York as is demonstrated by the recovery in 
the price of the American exchange. e more favour- 
able monetary outlook in Wall Street has given a fillip 
to both English Government and other gilt-edged 
securities, and yesterday’s closing prices showed a rise 
of } in the Nation ar Loan at 98$ and of + in 
Consols at 99. 
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WAITING FOR LORD SALISBURY. 


B Bee ioe of us who have grown up under the régime 

of rival orators like Disraeli and Gladstone are 
rather chilled by the .effacement of the Prime Minister 
from a great electoral struggle. Lord Salisbury’s 
manifesto, if such it could be called, was, as we have 
before observed, nothing but an election-agent’s appeal 
to voters to go to the poll. Of the future intentions or 
wishes of the writer, who happened to be the ruler of 
the British Empire, it contained no hint. Upon the 
menacing and complicated difficulties which are surging 
around us it threw no illumination, making of them but 
the barest mention. All semblance of a programme, or 
a platform, or even of a plank, was studiously avoided. 
The few who enjoy some measure of Lord Salisbury’s 
confidence explained that the Prime Minister would do 
and say nothing until the country had spoken. The 
country has spoken, and it is now Lord Salisbury’s 
turn to speak. We do not mean, of course, that 
the Prime Minister must immediately make a speech. 
There are still three weeks before the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet on the gth November, when it is custo- 
mary for the Premier to address the nation. But 
there are many other ways in which the Prime 
Minister can communicate with the public besides the 
delivery of a speech, and there is one important matter 
on which the country has a right to be informed of Lord 
Salisbury’s intentions without delay. The country is 
naturally anxious to know who are to be its rulers for 
the next few years, and is entitled to the knowledge. 
We have always laughed at the schemes of wholesale 
reconstruction, which have been impertinently thrust 
forward by certain newspapers. Both the Sovereign 
and the Prime Minister are advanced in years, and both 
have more than a constitutional right to continue their 
confidence in ministers upon whom foz years they have 
been accustomed to rely. But it would be little short 
of a public calamity if Lord Salisbury failed to 
recognise the fact that there is a great and legitimate 
anxiety on the part of the nation with regard to two 
departments, the War Office and the Admiralty. Is 
Lord Lansdowne to remain at the War Office ? and who 
is to succeed Mr. Goschen ? are the questions which 
every man is asking. Nothing else matters, to the public 
that is to say, for naturally the Tapers and the Tadpoles 
will wear themselves to fiddlestrings over the distribution 
of the other offices, from the Lord Privy Seal down to 
Master of the Horse. Lord Salisbury may safely dis- 
regard all the clamour about sweeping away the “old 
gang,” if he will only let the nation know without 
delay the names of the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the Secretary of State for War. 

But the appointment to these two all-important posts 
in his Government is only the first and easiest part of 
the task that awaits Lord Salisbury. Not for half a 
century has the Prime Minister been confronted with 
graver and more delicate problems abroad and at home. 
When Lord Palmerston succeeded Lord Aberdeen in 
1855, the Crimean war was still in progress and the 
Indian Mutiny was beginning. Lord Palmerston was 
then about the same age as Lord Salisbury is now, but 
** old Pam” was extraordinarily young for his age, and 
his buoyant insouciance carried England through perils 
and horrors with which it would be ignorance to compare 
our present anxieties. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Lord 
Beaconsfield, however, was ever faced simultaneously 
by three such big and difficult questions as those which 
now await Lord Salisbury’s handling. There is China, 
there is South Africa, and there is the Army. We have 
never taken a pessimistic view of the Chinese question, 
for reasons which have often been stated in this Review. 
We do not underrate the difficulties to be overcome, 
but these are sensibly diminished by the fact that the 
way to be taken by all the Powers alike is marked 
broad and plain by the force of circumstances. The 
authors of the recent outrages must be punished, not 
by deputy, but in their own persons, whoever they may 
be; proper means of diplomatic intercourse between 
the Chinese Government and the European Powers 
must be afforded by the appointment of a Chinese 
Foreign Minister in place of the Tsung-li-Yamén ; the 
Chinese Emperor must be accessible and not an invisible 
puppet; treaty rights must be respected ; the Viceroys. 
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must be strengthened and won over; all these things 
are so obvious that it is not surprising the Western 
Powers are agreed upon them in principle. The diffi- 
culty of getting them carried out is, we admit, very great, 
because, if for no other reason, time and_ patience 
are required. But we have never been able to. see the 
danger of an immediate conflict between the European 
Powers, whose interests happen almost miraculously to 
be identical. We leave out the United States, who will 
endeavour to extract whatever commercial advantage 
can be gained from the situation without incurring any 
risk or expenditure. But there_is not one of the 
European Powers that is prepared to take over the 
administration of any part of China. Russia has got 
quite as much as she can manage in the North, whether 
Manchuria has or has not been formally annexed. All that 
is necessary therefore is to keep France, Germany and 
Great Britain together, and if any statesman can succeed 
in that task it is Lord Salisbury. We have confidence 
in the sagacity of M. Delcassé and the German 
Emperor, though of course it is impossible to say what 
might happen if at the meeting of the French Chambers 
next month the French Foreign Minister should be dis- 
placed. 

The difficulty of the South African question is rather 
military than political. It is patent that no form of repre- 
sentative government can be attempted in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies for some years tocome. In 
the Orange River Colony the white population is almost 
entirely Dutch. In the Transvaal, if not a majority, a 
very large minority of whites will be Boers. The votes 
of those with whom. we have been waging one of the 
bitterest wars of modern times would naturally bring con- 
stitutional government to a deadlock in a few months. 
The difficulty is rather how to bring the irregular fight- 
ing to an end without departing from the usages of 
civilised nations. In a few weeks it may be hoped that 
Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller will be in London, 
and then will begin by far the most difficult of the duties 
that lie before the present Government. There will 
have to be an inquiry into the conduct of the war, and 
the lessons to be drawn therefrom. The inquiry must 
be made by a Royal Commission, the composition 
of which will be a matter of national importance. 
The evidence will naturally be given by military 
experts, but we do not think that the Commis- 
sioners should all be military men; in fact there 
must be an infusion of civilians. Independence of 
character will be the essential qualification for a Com- 
missioner. There must be neither fear nor favour in 
this business, which is vital to our very existence as a 
nation. The country is determined to find out who 
were really responsible for our unpreparedness and our 
blunders ; what capital defects in the training of our 
officers have been revealed by the war ; and how these 
may be remedied by a change in our system. The 
credit of this Government will stand or fall by the 
manner in which it deals with this question of War 
Office and army reform. If there is any attempt to 
pack the Commission, or to burke full inquiry, or to 
screen high officials, or to jog on in the old way, the 
khaki majority will quickly melt away under the rays 
of public indignation. Lord Salisbury is too shrewd 
a statesman not to realise that there must be no triflin 
with the army, though one might not gather it 
from his speeches. There are, we fear, other awkward 
problems to be faced, such as the sources of taxation 
from which our heavy additional expenditure can be 
defrayed. Then Mr. Chamberlain has promised that 
this Parliament will pass some scheme to provide for 
destitute old age, and the Government will find that 
there are other social questions which will not be 
ignored. Lord Salisbury will have to make large 
demands upon the loyalty and intelligence of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, if he is to emerge at the 
end of this Parliament with credit to himself and the 
Conservative party. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION IN CHINA. 


HE vivid narrative of the ‘‘Times ” correspondent 
published on Saturday and Monday presents, 


at last, a complete picture of recent events in North 
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China, and throws a piercing light on the guilt of those 
responsible for the crimes that have been committed. It 
confirms and emphasises facts already disclosed and 
the opinions expressed, fragmentarily, during the 
course of events, and is perfectly consistent with the 
disclosures made in Shanghai by the Chinese member 
of the Imperial Council who was present when the 
Empress and her Manchus decided on war. The 
Powers have now before them all the information 
necessary to enable them to reach definite conclusions, 
and we may hope that they will immediately announce 
the terms of reparation which it is purposed to exact. 
Promptitude is of the first importance in dealing with 
Orientals, and much time has already been lost. How 
little intelligence soever they may have displayed in their 
foreign policy, the Empress and her Councillors are 
wise enough to know that their best chance lies in 
time. Energy is apt to subside, and purpose to ex- 
pend itself, with delay. We hear a great deal about 
the commencement of negotiations, and the nomina- 
tion of this official or another to conduct them; but it 
is not an occasion for negotiations in the ordinary 
sense. It is an occasion for promulgating terms, and 
insisting that they shall be fulfilled. The public voice 
in China had already indicated with sufficient clearness 
the individuality of the culprits ; and, though time may 
have enabled a certain consolidation of public opinion in 
Europe, it has added little to the knowledge which men 
familiar with the circumstances possessed three months 
ago. Time has enabled the Court to reach Si-ngan, 
whither itis drawing supplies of all kinds, whence it issues 
decrees appointing and displacing governors, and where 
it talks, apparently, of building itself palaces with com- 
placent assurance that it has escaped from its difficulties 
by putting 800 miles between itself and the sea. It will 
recover confidence with every day’s delay, and entrench - 
itself behind fresh ramparts of imperviousness and 
puerile conceit. We speak of the Court as constituted 
by the Empress and her clique; but readers of the 
SaturDAyY Review will hardly need to be reminded 
that these represent an ascendent faction only in the 
Council of State. There were indications that its 
ascendency had been shaken by the disillusion inci- 
dental to the capture of Peking; Prince Tuan and his 
friends doubtless feared pursuit and were willing to 
forestall and mitigate the penalty they apprehended 
for their crimes. There are indications, now, that they 
are recovering breath, and are resuming, at a safer 
distance, the machinations which proximity to the sea 
enabled over-sea barbarians to disturb. 

It is time this complacency was dispelled. It is time 
that the terms of reparation which Europe intends to 
exact for the massacre of its missionaries and the 
attempted massacre of its envoys should be communi- 
cated imperatively ; and it will be well that the com- 
munication should be accompanied by a hint that 
pressure can be applied even to Si-ngan. That pressure 
can be applied from two quarters. We can intimate, on 
the one hand, that we intend to stay as long as may be 
necessary in Peking ; and we can take practical means 
to stop the flow of supplies up the Han river towards 
Si-ngan. Twice in the history of European difficulties 
with China, the stoppage of supplies has proved effi- 
cacious. The tribute rice sent to Peking from the 
provinces is required for the sustenance of the great 
population concerned. It used to be sent up the 
Grand Canal; and Admiral Parker’s blockade of the 
entrance, opposite Chinkiang, proved a potent method 
of persuasion in 1842. he Grand Canal has 
fallen since somewhat into disrepair; and a great 
portion of the rice is now sent northward in the 
ships of the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company. A threat to cut off that source of supply 
proved efficacious, during the hostilities with France, 
in bringing the Government to consent to a treaty 
ceding Annam. The Viceroys themselves have given 
us, as well as the Court, a hint that similar methods 
might prove efficacious again. They are said to have 
mentioned, in memorialising the Throne against the 
emigration to Si-ngan, that that city is dependent 
for supplies on the South, and that, in case of war or 
rebellion, these might be cut off! Nor—although the 
confusion which has characterised the international 
occupation of Tien-tsin has inspired a wholesome dread 


of inter-ational operations élsewhere—is it impossible 
that they might acquiesce in one Power.alone taking 
aé¢tion to produce the results they indicate. The time 
thas come, in fact, when Her Majesty’s Government 
Should give these great satraps assurances of the un- 
qualified support they are entitled to expect. The 
appointment of a'Reactionary Manchu to the Govern- 
ment of Hupeh, in defiance of the wish of the Vicero 
of the Two Hu, is an indication of what may follow if 
the Empress and her clique find that they are allowed 
to indulge in such proceedings, unchecked. 

“These refiections may tend to lessen anxiety as to the 
possibility of exerting ‘sufficient pressure to ensure 
compliance with our demands. How complacently 
soever certain members of the Court may ‘be disposed 
to regard sojourn at Si-ngan, others will recognise that 
it implies danger—if not to the dynasty—to the Imperial 
power. By industriously circulating false reports, the 
extent and nature of the military disasters sustained in 
the North have been largely concealed, so far, from the 
mass of the nation; but a prolonged occupation of 
Péking by foreign troops, taken in connexion with the 
exodus to Si-pgan, would render concealment im- 
possible : the facts must eventually become known, 
and the prestige of a refugee Court tends inevitably 
te decline. A decisive intimation should ‘be given, in 
our demands, that we shall stay at Peking 

they have been complied with. With a foreign 
garrison installed at Peking and foreign gunboats 
blockading the mouth of the Han, the thought may be 
eventually borne in upon the Empress and her friends 
that Si-ngan is not.quite such a dignified and inacces- 
sible retreat as they had dreamed. It must never be 
overlooked that their position is as unstable as that of 


_ the ball balanced on the top of the water-jet. They 


retain it, on sufferance, only so long as they can succeed 
in excluding the Emperor from power. ‘‘ The restora- 
tion of the Emperor would” (as the China Association 
phease it in their letter to Lord Salisbury) ‘‘ automatically 
terminate their ascendency, and ensure the punishment 
as ‘rebels of those who are responsible for holding him 
in durance and who are responsible for recent events.” 
The Emperor was, we may believe, no willing refugee. 
His desire was to remain in Peking ; his desire will be to 
return ; and the desire of the Chinese people is that he 
Should return and resume active exercise of the 
Imperial .power. ‘‘The restoration of the Empress,” 
on the other “hand, would ‘‘mean continued reaction, 
persecution and unrest.” It would mean, in the 
opinion of those Eastern communities whose vaticina- 
tions have proved so remarkably correct, (1) the dis- 
semination throughout China of news that foreigners 
had been driven out of Peking by the might of the 
Imperial arm ; (2) increased corruption and extortion, 
and fresh acquisitions of arms to be used against 
foreigners at an early date; (3) the resumption of 
massacres and persecution in the jinterior ; (4) suppres- 
sion, by execution or by exile, of all Chinese of pro- 
gressive views, and revenge on the provincial officials 
who have set themselves against the recent anti-foreign 
campaign ; (5) insurrection, probably, against a régime 
which is disliked by ‘the mass of the people, 
with consequences which it is difficult to fore- 
see. The time has surely come for Her Majesty’s 


Government to emerge from the obscurity in which 


it has so long veiled itself and its views, and to 
throw the full weight of its influence—the weight, 
we may add, of the.great interests which it represents— 
in favour of the project which the Kaiser has initiated 
and which expresses, evidently, the preponderating 

inion among British residents in the Far East. “Dr. 

errison has made it.perfectly clear now, if there were 
any doubt before, that the meal and her faction 
were not only consenting parties to, but active agents 
in, the siege of the Legations and the whole tale of per- 
seeution, massacre and horror that has culminated in 
the devastation of Peking. There are indications, as 
wevhave said already, that they are continuing their 
machinations even during ‘their flight; and not a 
moment ‘should ‘be lost in taking such steps as may 
effectually frustrate:their plans before they have time to 
mature. 
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THE ISSUES IN CANADA. 


looked at-one ‘time as*though the approaching elec- 

tion ‘in’ Canatia ‘were going ‘to run on lines of race, 
and the issue be-put to the electors in the very unfortu- 
nate form of an unfair question. Canada or the Empire ? 
was to ‘be the alternative presented to the constituencies, 
or if not ‘put quite so ‘baldly as that, the watchword 
would ‘run “* Canada first, the Empire afterwards” or 
vice versA, according to the respective parties. And 
between the robust imperialism of Sir Charles Tupper, 
and the anti-imperialism of the Quebec contingent ’Sir 
Wilfrid ‘Laurier, it was thought, would very likely come 
tothe ground. But this was a creation of the politi- 
cians, who, it must be remembered, in Canada are unfor- 
tunately a class, and the people appear to have reduced 
the imperial or anti-imperial issue to comparatively small 
proportions, and made a legitimate difference in fiscal 
policy ‘the real turning point of the election. Not’that the 
war question has wholly disappeared. Inthe beginning 
the Liberal Government was ‘somewhat inclined to ‘hold 
aloof, ‘but ‘Sir‘Charles ‘Tupper and ‘the Conservatives 
proposed ‘that a contingent should be'sent from Canada 
to South Africa, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with ‘his 
peculiar gift of gauging public opinion, saw ‘that ‘the - 
imperialist feeling amongst the English-speaking popu- - 
lation must'be respected and accordingly allowed -an 
expedition to be'fitted out. This not very heroic course 
has met with its natural, and perhaps deserved, ‘result. 
Sir Charles Tupper attacks the Government for its 
slowness to take action, a Quebec faction, represented by 
Messrs. Boarassa, Mounet, and Ethier attack it for taking 
any action at all. ‘But it is hardly likely that there will 
be any very serious defection amongst the French- 
Canadians, while as against the Conservatives, the 
Liberals can claim the fact that at any rate it was under 
the auspices of a Liberal Government that ‘the South 
African expedition went out. The anti-war party can 
gain nothing ‘by leaving Sir Wilfrid Laurier for Sir 
Charles Tupper, while if they merely abstain ‘they con- 
demn themselves to impotence and indirectly help the 
Conservatives. More ‘serious to an Englishman ‘at 
home than ‘the matter of its effect on Canadian polli- 
tics is the question whether this Quebec faction in- 
dicates a widely spread anti-loyal disposition amongst 
the French-Canadians. There can be no doubt such a 
disposition exists amongst a certain proportion of them, 
of whom the voluble Mr. Tarte may be taken as a type. 
His position is easily gauged by the remark he recent 
made that he was as loyal an imperialist as anyone until 
such time as Canada was able to stand alone. But 
there is no evidence ‘that such a disposition is widely 
spread. We need not fear for the English hold on 
the French-Canadians so long as we respect ‘the edu- 
cational rights of ‘the Roman Catholic population. 
No section of the community has been more loyal’to 
the British connexion than the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood and hierarchy of Canada. 

The fiscal question is different ; it has nothing to do 
with race, ‘and is in*the true sense a national issue. 
Curiously enough from a party point of view it almost 
inverts the position as to Canada and the Empire. ‘Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, as we know, reduced ‘the duty on 
imported British goods, so’that a British article which 
under the old tariff paid a duty of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem now pays 20 per cent., while no correspondin 
reduction was,granted on foreign imported goods. Sir 
Charles Tupper says that this concession to Great 
Britain ought not to ‘have been made without some 
réturn on her part to Canatla. Thus in this 
connexion ‘Sir ‘Charles Tupper seems to pose as 
the champion of Canadian interests while ‘Sir 
Wilfrid claims the imperialist distinction of a ‘full 
free and generous advance to -Great Britain, in the 
hope of strengthening the mutual relations between 
home and colony without asking anything so poor ‘as 
any kind of commercial return. As a party cry, it 
comes to interest against sentiment and we are not at all 
disposed to say that sentiment must of necessity come off 
second best. ‘But ‘the explanation-of the-attitude:df the 
two leaders is far other.than that of Canada against the 
Empire or the reverse way. In both-cases alike the object 
aimed at is honestly imperial, but it is arrived at or sought 
to be arrived at by two different routes, dictated by the 
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general economic views .and antecedents cof ‘the two 
parties. ‘Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a?free-trader, and aims 
at universal free trade within the Empire. ‘He .is .con- 
winced that:no kind.of fiscal reciprocity will.be obtained 
from Engiand in the way.of discrimination against foreign 
countries tuntil:the free importation .allowed to colonial 
products by the Mother-country is granted to English 
goods by the colonies. And to him the first step in 
such .a-process was for Canada spontaneously to reduce 
the import duty on British goods. Incidentally, of 
course, Canada would get the advantage of the.denun- 
ciation of the Belgian and German treaties by.Great 
Britain. Sir-Charles Tupper, on the other hand, is a 
protectionist and proposes that in return for an abate- 
ment of the Canadian import duty on British goods, 
Great Britain should impose a duty on foreign imports. 
He :would use the abatement of the.colonial.duties as.a 
lever to influence the fiscal policy of the Mother-country. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier says you will never get England to 
give up free trade, Sir Charles Tupper says it is impos- 
sible for the colonies to give up protection. If it is 
true that this country will not meet the colonies 
half way and the colonies cannot come the whole 
way of free trade to us, then Imperial com- 
mercial unity ‘is impossible. Ultimately, it may be 
possible for the larger .colonies to.admit English goods 
free of duty and an escape from the impasse be found 
that way. But that is at least extremely problematic, 
while it is certain that for very many years the colonies 
could not do that if ‘they would. Sir Wilfrid ‘Laurier 
himself does not propose any step of that magnitude’for 
Canada. On the.other hand, remote as it. may seem ‘to 
many at present, we ‘believe there is a better chance of 
England meeting the colonies part way and granting a 
preferential duty against certain foreign goods in return 
for similar concessions. They who speak of any such idea 
as Utopian or alarmist (according to their point of view) 
do not realise the change of thought on these matters 
that is going on in the mind of the younger generation. 
The opinion of politicians prominent at this moment 
does not close the question. They were brought up 
under different political conditions. If the modification 
of the public attitude towards Cobdenite views goes on 
during the next twenty years at the rate it has pro- 
ceeded during the preceding twenty, there will be no 
difficulty in getting a party strong enough to effect 
commercial union within the Empire by means of prefer- 
ential rates. 

In the meantime, what will be the immediate effect. of 
the politics of the two Canadian leaders respectively ? 
SirCharles Tupper is not in any case going to reimpose 
the 30 per cent. duty on British goods and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has given out that the abandonment oof 
protection is impossible. It is not even possible, he 
says, to establish a preferential tariff with duties on a 
revenue basis. Indeed, he contemplates raising the 
duty on American imports to a general average of 
50.per cent. What, then, will be the practical differ- 
ence between the two policies? Simply this: Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier will further abate the duty on British 
imports, whether Great Britain makes any return or 
not, while Sir Charles Tupper will stop the process until 
this country makes some corresponding concession. He 
will in the interval use the prospect-of a reduced duty as 
a lever to obtain some reciprocal advance from England. 
It is satisfactory that in this election there is no talk 
of reciprocity between Canada and the United States, 
— less of any preference of American goods over 

ritish. 


THE USES OF CATHEDRALS. 


| ad the dying century the building of three new 

cathedral churches of the-second or third ‘rank has 
been taken in hand in these islands, at Edinburgh by 
Scottish, at Cork by Irish, and at Truro by English 
churchmen. The first of these, from Scott’s designs, is 
singularly complete, down to, or up to, a fine ring of 
bells, and is the most important ecclesiastical erection 
in the northern kingdom of the past five hundred 
years. The -ssecond, designed by Burgess, is also, 


we believe, complete. But Rearson’s fine plans .fer 
Truro Cathedral, the offspring of Bishop Benson's 
bold conceptions when the see of S. German was 
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revived, remain still but partly executed. We 
briefly referred last week to the appeal of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the Duchy, which has never been a 
wealthy part of England, for the modest sum of 
5,700 to finish the interior of the building by carrying 
the western towers up to the caves of the nave. ‘J 
venture,” Lord Mount-Edgcumbe says, ‘‘ to repeat the 
earnest hope of the committee that all who are ever 
likely 'to help us will do so now. I think it will be safe 
to,promise that.if this work can be achieved the com- 
mittee will make no furthur appeal to the present 
generation.” There is something in:these words which 
really humiliates. A .supreme and painful national 
effort to collect for the glory of God the .cost of a 
football pavilion has to be apologised ‘for. Were 
Dante to:come ‘from Paradise to visit the Inferno.of our 
murky many-chimnied cities, conducted through them, 
of .course, by .a brother poet, the ‘Laureate, some 
utterance like this might find shape from his lips :— 
“‘Our age bequeathed to yours many a great minster 
and high kirk, glorious without and within. What 
have you added to them? Your'people have increased, 
you tell me, tenfold .in number, your wealth three- 
hundred-fold in greatness. Florence, Ravenna, Salis- 
bury, Ely, Canterbury, all would not make up one 
Leeds, Manchester.or Liverpool. Your faith, you say, 
is purer than was'ours. Your patriotism-more imperial. 
Yet I do not behold the palaces you have reared for the 
Lord God. I have seen and wondered at the noble 
church built two centuries ago by the illustrious knight 
Christoforo Wren in honour of Messer the Apostle 
Paul, by means, as I understand, of coal dues. In 
Almain I saw the :mighty minster raised in the city of 
the Three Kings by her Emperors. Upon Paris of the 
Lutetii there looks .down from the Hill of Martyrs a 
great and costly sanctuary built by the offerings of 'the 
faithful. Show me what has been done in 'England, iby 
your generation, after these examples.” We fear the 
answer of the -bay-crowned guide would be, ‘Si 
monumentum 'requiris, requiras.” 

The other day the newspapers announced with 
unction that the king of all the children of wealth in 
America, as.a thank-offering for the safe return of his 
English son-in-law from South Africa, had ‘‘ donated” — 
we believe that is the word used in these golden 
circles—half a million sterling to his daughter to re- 
furnish her palace with. The news,.as news, has since 
been .contradicted (such is the simplicity of youth !), 
but the humour of it, which escaped the awe- 
struck editors who inserted the announcement, ‘sur- 
vives the contradiction. When England makes ‘her 
‘* thank-offering ” after the successful conclusion of the 
war, we'trust that at least a ‘portion will be devoted, 


* in an age of .ever-growing ‘materialism, to purposes 


which ‘set before men’s eyes some spiritual ideal. Let 
hospitals be endowed by all means. But after all 
the relief of bodily pain is not the loftiest of 
national purposes. After the Napoleonic wars, a 
million pounds was set aside by Parliament for 
building churches—practically the only endowment 
ever received by the Church from the State. No 
one expects, or wishes, Parliament to do the like 
again. But the fount of private munificence will be set 
flowing, and no worthier object of it can be conceived 
than the final completion of our one modern English 
cathedral, towers and all,.and the endowment of the 
services ‘to be worthily maintained in it. Since the 
beginning of the Queen’s reign nearly a hundred 
millions, probably, has been spent on church building 
and restoration, not very wisely or well perhaps, but 
still with zeal and devotion. Prelates, such as Bishops 
Maltby and Lightfoot at Durham, though of post- 
princely date, have kept up a princely architectural 
tradition. Big and splendid parish churches, like 
S. Mary’s, Portsea, have been erected by private 
persons. At Dublin, ‘Worcester, S. Albans, and 
elsewhere, ancient ‘cathedrals |have been restored, and 
practically, alas ! :rebuilt, at the charges of individual 
laymen. Llandaff, Bristol, Southwark, have been 
given new naves, and Chichester a ‘new spire. ‘Peéter- 
borough is wholly renovated. Yet ‘there is a strange 
reluctance to build:mew minsters. ‘Rich Liverpool still 
waits‘for a cathedral. Leeds and ‘Birmimgham ougtt 
each to have one; Manchester has only a glorified 
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parish church. Is it that we have no architect equal, 
say, to Sir Charles Barry, or that the cathedral ideal has 
not moved the imagination of our merchant princes who 
dwell in their houses of cedar while the ark of God, so 
to say, dwelleth within curtains? A certain amount 
of cant is prevalent about bricks and mortar being less 
important than the living agent, and as to barn-like build- 
ings being none the Jess homes of spiritual activities. 
Doubtless a cathedral ought to be a radiating centre of 
learning and leadership in good works throughout a 
whole diocese, as well as a noble edifice and a pattern 
of dignified worship. But it is in what strikes the eye 
that it influences the imagination ; and this, in an age 
of absorption in material interest when the things of 
this present world and the life of the moment press 
ever more heavily upon us, is what is now and will 
be increasingly of supreme value. Ours is not an 
idealising age in the sense that even the early Victorian 
period was idealising. We need more than any pre- 
ceding generation these standing reminders of another 
world. Pulpit protests against ‘‘ other-worldliness ” 
are in this day but so much cant, to which we need the 
spire’s ‘‘silent finger” as antidote. Yet this is the 
time which has been chosen for pulling down the City 
churches, on the plea that ‘‘God’s quarter-acres” are 
worth so much a foot, and that suburban Londoners 
cannot be expected to build churches for themselves. 
At Birmingham the other day a church was sold for £5, 
and the consecrated site is now dedicated to Mammon. 
It had no architectural interest, but the London 
churches have much; and if the wealthy laity of the 
Church of England cannot extend her borders without 
recouping themselves by destroying the creations of 
Wren and Inigo Jones, it is a confession that her day is 
over. In any case, beautiful or not, a church ought not 
to become ‘‘ old materials.” ‘‘ The building,” said the 
Bishop of London last February, ‘‘ might be a small 
thing in itself, du¢ 7¢ was something. It was useful to 
thousands of people who never set foot within its walls ; 
it preached them a sermon every time they passed it, 
for it reminded them, in the midst of all their activity 
and thoughtlessness of higher things, that the world 
was God’s world after all.” 

If this is so as regards the dingiest church, how 
much more is it true of one that is ‘‘ exceeding mag- 
nifical,” one whose towers are seen from every train 
that passes, and round which a whole city seems to 
cling! This is not a puritan age, and it is not 
architectural luxury or vulgar sensuousness in worship 
that we desire. There is too much of the sacred 
concert atmosphere about our cathedrals, too much 
of the marble-pulpit second-rate stained-glass kind 
of embellishment. But let the worship in them be 
of the very highest and stateliest kind. A hundred 
years ago the cathedral choristers, the rolling organ, 
the solemnity of the place, struck visitors with admira- 
tion. Since then the parochial services have enor- 
mously improved, while those of the cathedral are not 
noticeably different, in fact in Georgian days there were 
copes and bowings which have since been disused. 
Accordingly, however charming the cathedral evensong 
of a summer’s afternoon may be, the Sunday, and 
especially the altar, services do not usually impress a 
stranger accustomed to liturgical propriety. We think 
nevertheless that the ceremonial apparatus left to the 
Church of England by the Reformation is not so meagre 
but that our cathedrals—with an enlarged staff of 
ministers— might really be exemplars, as Cosin made 
Durham, of ordered beauty and less of fussy ritual 
than of grave and majestic pomp. The utility of a 
cathedral would then be really apparent, for every 
Christian institution is founded primarily for worship. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 


X.—Tue LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


F all the great English railways the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire is the most provincial. Barring the 
North-Eastern, each of the others has a terminus in 
London ; and even the North-Eastern, though its rails 
do not come within 150 miles of the Metropolis, as 
part owner of the East Coast route to Scotland is 
almost as much at home at King’s Cross as the Great 
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Northern itself. But though a provincial line pure and 
simple the Lancashire and Yorkshire is by no means to 
be despised on that account. In proportion to its 
mileage it is the busiest line in the country, running as 
it does through a district with an exceedingly dense 
population and commanding a very heavy traffic indeed. 
People who live at Micheldever or Winchelsea know 
well enough that in Hampshire or Sussex there are 
still to be found places where even on an important 
main line intervals of eight miles or more occur between 
stations, so that proximity to London in itself is as far 
from implying activity in railway matters as remoteness 
from the capital is from necessitating the contrary. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company dates from 
the year 1847 and is the result of the amalgamation of 
a number of short railways of which the Manchester 
and Leeds was the chief. Since then various other 
small concerns have been taken in from time to time, 
one, the West Lancashire, quite recently, and the 
line now provides a very complete means of com- 
munication across country from sea to sea through 
the most important manufacturing district in England. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire is emphatically a line 
with a past. Time was when the train services, the 
rolling stock, and the station accommodation were 
alike in a state of scandalous inefficiency, and the 
evil reputation of the railway amongst its customers 
was nearly as pronounced as that of the long 
defunct Eastern Counties. Now however things are 
different. The stations on the whole are excellent, 
the trains are smart and much improved in punc- 
tuality, and travellers have little to complain of. On 
a line serving a district in which large towns succeed 
one another so rapidly the train services naturally 
enough partake mostly of a local character and 
there are no such long runs without a stop as are 
to be met with in other parts of the kingdom; 
but many of the expresses are very good, especially as 
they have to contend with quite an exceptional combi- 
nation of crowded lines, intricate junctions, and heavy 
gradients. The chief services radiate from Manchester. 
To the eastward the distance between that point and 
Wakefield, just under 48 miles, is covered in 58 
minutes ; while on the other side in competition with’ 
the North-Western and the Cheshire lines the company 
maintains an hourly service to Liverpool. The North- 
Western trains leave at the even hours throughout the 
day, nine o'clock, ten o’clock, and so on, whilst those 
of the other companies start at the half-past, the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire expresses being allowed 
45 minutes for their 364 miles. Equally important are 
the seaside trains serving the Blackpool and Southport 
district, enabling large numbers of season-ticket 


holders with businesses in the great towns to reside on 


the coast. The Midland Company’s Scotch expresses 
enter Liverpool and Manchester over the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire track, and through Lancashire and 
Yorkshire carriages are run to numerous places on other 
systems, the smartest of these services being perhaps 
that over the North-Eastern line to and from Newcastle. 
But the ordinary work of the company, well arranged 
and convenient though the trains are, presents no very 
special features, and we must turn to the excursion 
traffic if we wish to see some of the most remarkable 
railway achievements in the world. During holida 

times it would almost seem as if every able-bodied inhabi- 
tant of the inland towns was onthe move ; and the way 
in which the company manages to dispose of enormous 
crowds swooping down like locusts on Southport, 
Blackpool, or the Isle of Man, fills the onlooker with 
a constant sense of wonder and admiration. 

Forty years ago the engineer of the North-Western 
line acquired a patent for an apparatus by which 
locomotives could take up water while in motion. A 
long shallow trough is placed between the rails and 
kept full of water, into which a scoop is let down 
from the engine. Owing to the velocity with which 
the train is travelling the water lifted by the scoop 
is forced up a pipe into the tank in such quantities 
as to fill it in a few seconds. The system has 
been in use on the North-Western line ever since, 
but many years elapsed before any other English 
company adopted it, though its advantages were 
strikingly apparent. At length the Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire determined that it also would make use of 
the invention, and having once taken it up applied it 
more extensively than even the North-Western them- 
selves. Within the last few years their example has 
been followed by the Great Western, North-Eastern, 
and Great Eastern Companies, whilst at the present 
moment the Great Northern are laying down troughs 
which will enable them if necessary to run right through 
from London to York or Leeds without a halt. On the 
great trunk lines the main object is of course to be able 
to perform these very long runs without stopping, but 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire the chief virtue of the 
system is rather that it abolishes the delay to other 
traffic which on a crowded line musf always occur when 
an engine has to stand and take water at a station. 

Jointly with the London and North-Western Com- 
pany the Lancashire and Yorkshire carries on the 
steamboat service between England and Ireland via 
Fleetwood and Belfast. Formerly paddle-ships were 
employed, but in 1891 it was decided to replace them 
by twin-screw boats of the most modern construction ; 
and the first member of the new fleet, the ‘‘ Duke 
of Clarence,” was put to work in the following year. 
The ‘‘ Duke of York ” followed in 1894 and the ‘* Duke 
of Lancaster” in 1895, while two summers ago a still 
larger and faster ship the ‘‘ Duke of Cornwall” was 
added; and the service is now carried on by this 
quartette of excellent steamers providing passengers 
with high speed and comfortable accommodation at 
moderate fares. 

In locomotive engineering this company has recently 
made two remarkable departures which are likely to 
have far-reaching effects. For many years the passenger 
trains were worked by aclass of engine of moderate 
size with comparatively small wheels which appeared 
to give excellent results. In 1891 however a new type 
was produced having coupled wheels of a very large 
diameter, larger than had ever before been used in 
England and larger than have ever been used since 
except in two experimental engines on the North- 
Eastern. At first sight these new engines did not seem 
the most suitable possible for the work of the line, but 
they remained the standard pattern until last year, 
when the company commenced using an entirely 
new type much larger than anything they had pre- 
viously possessed and quite unlike any other engines in 
the country. In outline these last locomotives bear 
considerable resemblance to some of their most famous 
contemporaries on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
like the new engines on the North-Eastern and Great 
Northern illustrate very clearly the influence which 
American ideas have begun to exercise on the best 
modern work of English railway engineers. It is 
claimed that these last productions of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company represent the fullest develop- 
ment of which engines in this country are capable, 
seeing that owing to their great size they are only just 
able to pass through stations, bridges, and tunnels. 
But by proportioning the various parts in a slightly 
different manner a large increase of power could still be 
obtained should the growth of traffic render it desirable, 
and though before many more years have elapsed we 
shall probably be nearing the extreme limit of power 
for English express engines, that point has certainly not 
been reached yet either on this line or elsewhere. In- 
deed up to the present time the tendency has on the 
whole been rather in the opposite direction, some of our 
companies, for reasons which it is hard to understand, 
preferring to build smaller engines, two of which are 
required on one train, rather than provide machines 
large enough to do the work in any case without 
assistance. 

Having found the new passenger locomotives very 
successful, the Lancashire and Yorkshire line has now 
put to work some goods engines also very much larger 
than those hitherto employed. Here again the American 
theory that each individual train should be made as 
heavy as practicable seems to be rapidly gaining favour. 
The North-Western have already in use a number of 
large locomotives for goods service, and their example 
will shortly be followed by the North-Eastern Com- 

any. Hence it appears probable that within the next 
ew years our freight services will undergo even more 
important developments than those engaged in the 
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transport of passengers, and the changes indicated are 


expected to produce considerable economy in working. 


*.* Next week's article in this series will be on the 
Great Central. 


THE DANUBE IN SPATE. 


A‘ Regensburg we first struck the Danube. Fitful 
storms hurried over the sky and cold gusts rushed 
down the narrow streets from the distant Alps across 
the great Bavarian plain. Regensburg teems with 
memories of the Holy Roman Empire. It was for many 
years the capital of that impalpable dominion whose 
rulers claimed reverence for the sake of old associa- 
tions which their practical powers no longer even 
suggested. When Regensburg was the centre of the 
Empire, Rome had long ceased to witness even the 
coronation of her titular chief. But the Gesandten- 
strasse still bears witness to the days that saw the 
Ambassadors of the Powers residing in Regensburg. 
In the principal hotel lived Charles V. Don John of 
Austria, the victor of Lepanto, was born in a neigh- 
bouring street, for Barbara Blumberg his mother, 
whose fair face had caught the fancy of Charles, was 
the pride of Regensburg. There the Danube is an 
imperial stream. It never loiters on its way even 
when it flows through a rich champagne land but 
hurries on to its goal swift and relentless as the 
purpose of a great ruler. At Passau the Danube enters 
the realm of the Hapsburgs. Constant rain swept 
the bleak tablelands which lie between Passau and 
Regensburg. The Isar was already above its banks 
and was hurrying its waters angry and brown with 
mountain peat to feed the great river. For forty-eight 
hours at Passau we lived and moved in a constant 
downpour. The rain was not only steady and per- 
sistent but violent. Streams descended from every 
roof and tore down the streets, while the great drops 
hit the pavements like a stream of bullets from repeat- 
ing rifles. 
In bright weather few towns can compare with this 
last outwork of the German Empire. Built on a rocky 
peninsula which runs between the Inn and Danube it 
looks eastward down the river which rolls on into 
Austria with strength renewed from its junction with 
the brother stream. On each bank stretch the suburbs 
and on the rocks on the Danube’s left rises a gloomy 
pile where the bishops formerly sought refuge from 
their subjects and dropped the uncouth projectiles of 
medieval cannon on the heads of their recalcitrant 
flock. At Passau the Inn is a larger and swifter stream 
than the Danube, and it is a mystery why its name 
should become merged in that of its compeer to which 
it adds a mass of water nearly doubling the Danube’s 
strength. TheInn, when we saw it, was laden with the 
melted snows rushing down from the mountains of the 
Engadine and the Tyrol, while no such forces up to 
this had been added to the Danube which flows through 
districts less Alpine. Once on the steamboat we shot 
down the river like an arrow from a bow. When we 
had to beat up to some Janding stage there was a wild 
struggle with a welter of brown water. Once we 
sprung a bolt which was repaired with difficulty, but 
after that there were no more mishaps. Passengers 
came and went and consoled themselves with beer in 
the saloon which was wrapped in a mist streaming from 
dripping garments. Outside it still rained and the 
hills were draped in clouds. The passage from Passau 
to Linz is incomparably finer than anything to be found 
on the Rhine, but it lacks almost all signs of human 
industry or habitation. There are villages but they are 
often out of sight and great forests run down to the 
water’s edge. On this murky day the far-famed 
Striidel certainly gained in majesty. This great ravine, 
where the Danube runs swift, deep and strong between 
gigantic crags, was a terror to the navigators of the 
last century, but its rocks in midstream have been 
blasted and its. rapids have disappeared. Once out of 
the gorge the river spreads itself to a great width and 
flows through the open country, until it finds the Hills 
again at Linz. With the night came renewed downpowr 
and it was amid a hissing sheet of rain that we waded 
to the hotel. The next day the rain ceased but we 
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had yet to witness its results. We knew nothing then 
of the snowfalls in the Alps but when we climbed the 
Pestlingberg above the town and looked up and down 
the valley we saw it growing into a great lake and 
glancing down at Linz below us we recognised that our 
landing stage of the night before was twelve yards 
at least from the dry land. As the evening drew 
on the whole town was out watching the river, 
which began now to bear on its breast signs of the 
devastation which its tributaries were working among 
the people of the mountains. Portions of ‘wooden 
bridges, fences, bundles of hay and the wrecks of 
farms in the valley came tumbling down in a wild 
medley on the river, now a raging torrent mounting 
every hour. Soon the water began to encroach on 
the high road which runs along the bank. It rose 
like a spring tide. By night the billiard players 
of the cafés on the bank were transported home in 
boats. In the early morning the road had disappeared 
and we saw the wicker cage which contained the 
material for ‘‘ brathuhn” floating off with loud cackling 
on the face of the waters towards Magyarland. Four 
feet of water in the basement of the hotel counselled 
instant flight to Vienna. There was only one line left 
by which it was possible to reach the Kaiserstadt. All 
the others were so damaged that traffic was out of the 
question. The same story began to flow in from every 
part of the country. Bridges swept away, in one 
village with a burden of thirteen workmen, roads torn 
up so as to be entirely impassable for vehicles, whole 
villages under water and houses, as we ourselves 
witnessed later, cleanly cut in two by the battering 
of the floods. The summer visitors trom the hills of 
the Salzkammergut were flying from the visitation. 
Thirteen hundred had left Ischl in one day in any kind 
of van which could roll on a railway, and the next the 
line connecting Ischl with the outer world was gone. 

We joined a crowd of hurrying and jaded travellers 
and the overladen train struck northwards through 
the floods towards Budweis. It was night when we 
saw the Danube again by the light of a hazy moon. 
Long before we came up, the neighbourhood of the 
river was but too evident. The embankment ran for 
miles, and none too high, through a waste of waters 
lapping its edge. The projecting tree tops showed 
up weirdly in the dim light. As we drew near the 
bridge which spans the great river itself we crept 
along at a foot’s pace, for the thundering blows of the 
water on the piers below and the weight of the train 
above gave every incentive to caution. Black figures 
bearing pine torches stood at intervals along the side 
of the line, and the red glare striking on the furious 
mass of waters below made a scene as wild as that 
which Dante pictured when he saw the vision of the 
towers of Dis glowing fiery hot above the gloomy waves 
of Styx. When the subsiding of the river made it possible 
to leave Vienna and journey towards the mountains the 
havoc wrought by that terrible week was laid bare. 
The fields were strewn with the produce of distant 
gardens, the roads torn up for miles, portions of houses 
had been washed away, hay was caught in the branches 
of the willows, and thick coatings of river slime lay on 
everything, while 


‘* With clamour thence, the rapid currents drove 
Towards the retreating flood their furious tide.” 


THE SHOW DOG. 


CME unquestionable advantage of holding the Kennel 

Clubs’ Dog Show—that which opened on Tuesday 
was the forty-fifth—at the Crystal Palace is that the 
visitor is not tied down to one round of amusement. 
The music, if the use of so sporting a term may be 
allowed, of the dogs can be relieved by listening to the 
bands and the organ, while the Café Chantant can also 
be turned to account. Still with about a thousand 
dogs on view there was plenty to interest the enthusiast, 
and as one made the round of the benches it was im- 
possible not to realise how vast a business is the buying, 
rearing, and showing of dogs. The sporting dog at a 
show, except in the case of the foxhounds, harriers, 
and beagles at Peterborough, an exhibition quite 
sui Caer, strikes many people as being somewhat 
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out of place. Not a few sportsmen rank him on 
the same platform with the show hunter, a horse 
which knows little of the work of following hounds. 
The foxhound and harrier, however, are rarely seen 
except at Peterborough, whereas otter-hounds and 
beagles frequently find place at shows; though otter- 
hounds were absent from the Crystal Palace, probably 
for the reason that the season has but recently closed 
and the occupants of the different kennels are enjoying 
a well-deserved rest and are not just now in show 
condition. Beagles, however, made by no means a 
bad show, and among the exhibitors were those bearing 
names well known in the hunting field. Not a few 
people are found to declare that shooting over dogs is 
an out-of-fashion sport ; but that is true to a certain 
extent only. Driving birds is now a favourite form of 
sport where the locality is suitable, but there are plenty 
of men who use pointers and setters as long as birds 
can be approached in that manner, and so they may 
be honestly retained in the category of sporting dogs ; 
but at Sydenham the pointers were scarcely up to the 
mark, for the fanciers of that breed have had dissen- 
sions among themselves; at any rate the show at the 
Palace was not particularly strong. Whether or not 
the bloodhound is largely responsible for the modern 
foxhound, the fact remains that he takes rank at shows 
in the sporting division, though his latest appearance 
in the field, with the exception of manhunting trials, 
was when Lord Carrington hunted the carted deer 
on the cold scenting hills of Buckinghamshire, an 
experiment which did not succeed. Nevertheless, 
bloodhounds are always popular at shows, and the 
classes are usually strong. 

Rightly or wrongly the fancier has been accused of 
spoiling every breed with which he has had anything 
to do, not only in the case of dogs but poultry, and the 
charge may not be altogether without foundation. 
Points, as with horses and cattle, may be, and doubt- 
less are, excellent in their way; but to breed for 
exaggerated peculiarities, as in the case of the bull- 
dog—many of those can hardly walk—is productive 
of no good at all. At one time dogs were so much 
got up for show that many of their real character- 
istics were quite changed, and in course of time the 
Kennel Club wisely drew up a code of rules ‘‘as to 
the preparation of dogs for exhibition.”” Those well 
versed in the mysteries of shows need not to be told of 
the many expedients resorted to; but the fact of ten 
rules having been promulgated for the governance of 
shows under Kennel Club rules proves how much arti- 
ficiality once existed in the showing of dogs. The law 
would not have been drafted had it not been that the 
practices forbidden were indulged in. The rules 
forbid the use of colouring, whitening or darkening 
matter, chemical preparations for the coat, oily or 
greasy substances, destroying the tissues of the ear, or 
mutilating the lining membrane of the mouth; but 
dew claws may be removed from dogs of all breeds. 
All dog lovers are glad that this making up for show 
is put a stop to, for nothing could well be more repre- 
hensible or deteriorative of the value of the various 
breeds of dogs; while the cropping of ears and the 
shortening of tails—the tails of certain breeds may be 
altered—was about on a par with the cropping and 
nicking of harness horses in a bygone day. 

The interest taken in dog shows is strikingly 
evidenced by the class of exhibitors. The Prince of 
Wales, for example, took first prize for novice Basset 
hounds ; the Princess also gained first honours in 
the same breed, and her famous Borzoi Alex added to 
his many victories, being bracketted equal with the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s Velsk ’95, a dog younger by 
about eight months than Alex. All tastes are catered 
for at dog shows, and admirers of all breeds from 
the largest to the tiniest can find much to in- 
terest them ; those who do not care about Mastiffs, 
S. Bernards, Great Danes or Newfoundlands can 
examine the medium-sized and small dogs. When 
one comes to think of it, we really owe a good 
deal to dog breeders, and promoters of dog shows, 
as were it not for their exertions some of the breeds 
might be in danger of dying out. A mastiff or two 
might be bred and kept as house dogs; but it may be 
questioned whether they would exist in great numbers, 
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and the same may be said of Newfoundlands ; but the 
terrier the poodle and the collie would no doubt be for 
ever amongst us, for they and others are popular 
favourites. It is asserted, and with some truth, that 
the show dog, when of a breed which can be used, is not 
necessarily a good worker, and dog shows are now so 
numerous, and the standard reached is so high, that the 
dogs seen on the benches can be kept for nothing but 
show, though here and there one finds an exception. 
In the early days of dog shows people sent their 
working sporting dogs, just as hunting and driving men 
sent their ordinary horses to compete at shows; but 
now it has become worth the while of exhibitors to 
dedicate their dogs to a straw life exclusively. Of 
recent years, too, the taste for fancy and toy dogs has 
grown to an extent which would scarcely have been con- 
templated years ago, and one has only to attend some 
of the principal shows to realise how many pet dogs 
there are. At the Crystal Palace these were located in 
the Concert Hall, and formed an amusing exhibition of 
themselves; but the matter of fact person might well 
ask himself of what use many of the specimens could be 
except as curiosities. Still, the show dog serves his 
purpose: he continues his strain, and exhibitors are 
careful that all the points shall be attended to ; the only 
danger is that too much attention shall be paid to them. 


RUSKIN AND HIS CRITICS.—II. 


| bg the awful conclave that opens the Book of Job 
the Sons of God are discovered re-entering the 
Divine Presence from the revolution of some unknown 
period, and in the dialogue that follows we see an earth 
subject to the visits of these superhuman travelling 
spirits, and to their activities, beneficent or malign. 
When genius visits the earth, becomes a man and 
dwells among us, troubling deeply our prosperity, or 
enriching with strange glamour our poverty and pains, 


and when the influence that thus sowed blight and | 


ennui, or shed sunshine, withdraws again we may well 
figure the movements of that dread company, and see 
them, under their mysterious commands and vetoes, 
set out and reassemble. 

When Ruskin died in the winter of this year, one 
of these spirits, it seemed to me, took its release. I did 

‘not, as it happened, see a great many of the comments 
that followed, but some of those I did see were astonish- 
ing in their tone of complacent patronage. He was 
allowed some taste for nature, with an implication that 
a taste for chimneys would have been more becoming. 
He was firmly ruled to be ‘out of all touch with 
reality,” and his final claims seemed to be to a degree 
of eloguence somewhere between ‘‘ melodious verbosity” 
and “‘a supreme mastery of English prose.” Opinion 
inclined to the latter estimate with a certain relief, for 
to be a great writer seems to pass as the equivalent of a 
writer who has no serious meaning. Genius yesterday 
was a disturber of the peace, a conspirator ; to-day it 
is an established ornament of tae State with the mischief 
gone out of it. When editors took this line their 
lingering misgivings were set at rest by the consent of 
professional art-critics that Ruskin’s influence in the 
field supposed to be specially his own was a thing of 
the past. 

When editors speak of being ‘‘ in touch with reality” 
they mean being in touch with compromise, with the 
latest compost of incompatible ideals which enables us 
to escape through a makeshift life, on the condition 
of masking reality at every point, touching it at none. 
Over the mouths of intermittent volcanoes an asphalte 
is laid down, so that traffic may be uninterrupted. The 
regulations of traffic for the moment have a conventional 
validity, but they are not recognised by the underlying 
explosive forces. The only sense in which the word 
‘reality’ can be applied to our view of life as a whole 
without proving a will o’ the wisp, is the reality imposed 
on the world bya profound imagination. But these imagi- 
native visions of the world are mutually destructive if we 
follow them out. The modern, accordingly, the ‘“‘ cul- 


tivated man,” has made a kind of ideal (‘‘ culture ”) 
which consists in following no one of them, but of. 
passing freely about from one world to another ; he is 
the epicure of incompatible imaginations, and if ‘he 
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yields to one of them a little way, it must be in a com+ 
partment of his mind thought-tight against the others. 
His teachers urge this attitude upon him as a virtue. 
He is bidden to learn all the best that has been ‘‘ thought 
and said,” and seen; he is encouraged to lend himself 
to all, to give himself to none, to press lightly, to be 
nimble, to measure out one half-hour to Dante, the 
next to Rabelais. 

The rich marmalade of the arts on which culture is fed 
is compounded by those whom, for want of a better 
name, we must call professional art-critics. It is their 
business to be well informed about all schools and biassed 
towards none. Their effort is to arrange all the mani- 
festations of genius in a nicely graduated hierarchy 
according to their mastery of expression, but not accord- 
ing to the value of what they express. This attitude, 
it will be seen, is the opposite of that natural to an 
artist. An artist of original force regards half the 
masters with indifference or dislike, admits only those 
whose intention runs with his own, and in his heart of 
hearts, while he may allow that the mastery of this one 
or that is greater than his, cares only for the path that 
he himself is attempting to follow. He may cast about 
with others and accompany them while still -groping, 
but once his path is hit there is no other for him. This 
intention of his must be the enemy of a great many 
others. 

Now let us see how this applies to Ruskin. In the 
‘*Art Journal” for May, I find his position feelingly 
described. The occasion is the notice of a little book of 
post-mortem gossip which we are told ‘‘ contains every- 
thing that the ordinary admirer of Ruskin will require; ” 
its author being ‘‘ too sane not to recognise the weak- 
ness of the lately-deceased critic. But for this reason 
the book will commend itself to the admirer of one of 
the finest English authors of the century, who some- 
what unfortunately took to art-criticism, but who will 
be known to history only as a splendid writer of prose, 
which very often ascended to real and great poetry.” | 
will not stop to examine the amazing state of mind of 
“the admirer” here depicted. All that the writer 
probably meant was that Ruskin failed to appreciate 
the genius of one modern painter, for the ‘‘ Art Journal” 
varies its high approval of all current art with more 
personal demonstrations in favour of that master. Sup- 
pose we add to this failure of appreciation others at least 
as serious, pile up the names of Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Constable, Corot beside Mr. Whistler’s, it 
becomes clear that whether or not Ruskin was unfortu- 
nate in ‘‘ taking to art-criticism” he was not a pro- 
fessional art-critic. 

Ruskin was not that; he was something different, 
much greater and more dangerous, though there is 
excuse in his works for supposing the contrary; 
Genius, passionately hostile in moments of insight to 
all that is not on its side, inhabits and inspires its 
victim intermittently, and during the absence leaves the 
brain still at work. The intelligence working thus 
strives to patch the inspired moments into an ordinary 
fabric with the internecine ideas hospitably, sceptically 
entertained by the editors and the professional critics. 
Ruskin was even a professor of art, though a strange 
one, and left much matter to encourage the compilers of 
systematic handbooks. But in his real part he was one 
of those Enchanters who create the world anew by their 
intense secret imagination of it, and bring with them in 
their voice a charm to convince others of that vision. 
To ask of such a wizard to go round and ticket fairly 
all rival visions is evidently enough absurd, yet no less 
is demanded if we expect to find in his writings a just 
estimate of every great artist. We do not ask of 
S. Francis an impartial judgment of Czsar, for he was 
no imperialist ; the charm he brought into the world 
was one by which defeat and misery seemed desirable, 
gold tawdry, tending sores more delightful than 
wearing jewels. So we must not ask of Ruskin 
to praise Michael Angelo. He did praise him, and 
then he turned and smote him. If we are foolish we 
shall linger among the arguments he brought against 
him ; iF we consider more deeply we shall see 
that the first movement was one of intellectual 
consent to admiration of a great figure; the 
second was the profound revolt of a spirit whose 
real friends were the meek and humble, against 
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a proud and angry art. We must expect then from a 
Ruskin wild havoc among masterpieces ;. all those 
views of the world (poems, pictures, carvings) that 
further his own vision he will seize upon as so many 
bricks to build into its structure ; the rest he will fling 
disdainfully aside or wish to destroy. On the other 
hand we shall find him exalting the lowly, making 
humble little watercolours shine with strange fire because 
they share some grain of his feeling. Their makers 
will be abashed to see them thus exalted, as lonely 
cottages might find themselves lying on the line of a 
new road, and visited by Princes. An obscure work of 
art may coincide with some notable junction of the 
Spirit’s lines. 

I wish to speak with all respect of the professional 
critics, of their knowledge, their patience, their scruples, 
Their work, as I conceive it, is to be a kind of sceptical 
keepers of the imaginative store, of things disused as 
well as of those brilliantly in vogue, and the hardest of 
their tasks is to guard works of art against the attacks 
of angry genius. They must fence about with a certain 
equable esteem, at least with a misgiving or a qualm, 
much that the Spirit of Life has deserted, in case it 
should return. It is not theirs to reillume the embers, 
but they can keep the avenues swept and the shrines 
undesecrated. And they must do it at this sacrifice, 
that in anxiously refining on their sense of mastery, 
they renounce the emotions that give rise to art. They 
are wine-tasters,not wine-drinkers, 

The critic’s attempt then is to put all artists in their 
places, saying to each, You have earned the right to 
affect us only so much, your place is so much above, 
so much below another’s ; you take this or that posi- 
tion in the historical growth of art. But that is neither 
the spirit in which art is created nor that in which it is 
really understood ; the critic therefore and the dilettante 
forego by the extent of their sympathies the vital ex- 
perience. A picture or other work of art is most fully 
understood, not when we know all about it as outsiders 
to-its sway, but when we give ourselves to it wholly, 
passing through it as a gate into the world it opens, 
and allowing that world to enlarge itself infinitely to 
the exclusion of all others. The monk, who, listening 
to a bird’s song, fell out of this world for a hundred 
years, is the type of the man ‘‘in touch with reality ” 
and with art. It is by such lapses we live. To him the 
critic comes saying, This is excessive. A few seconds 
are as much as you can afford to spend upon a bird's 
twitter. How are you to find an hour for really im- 
portant works of art, not to speak of social calls, the 
néws of the day, the progress of science? If you must 
devote your time exclusively to music there are concerts 
at'which you may estimate the advances made of recent 
years in orchestration, the records surpassed in fingering. 
The critics do well to keep the way swept before all 
the great gateways, but when they stand with uplifted 
broom to scare us from our trance and to hustle us 
through all the schools, making us Cook’s Tourists of 
art, they become mere poisoners of delight. 

To fall out of this world —out of the patchwork of the 
half-imagined. The artist is a man who has this habit, 
if ever so little, in whom an ardent absent-mindedness 
retgns—who is caught away by a flower, by a light, and 
can build a mansion out of a little dust and a ray of 
sunshine. But the mansion cannot be entered by the 
blasé giver of marks. When we regard coldly the remains 
of art, how little after all seems to have been done! 
The ruins of Greece themselves—how strange a mixture 
of imagination and pedantry! But when the same 
charm works within us as within the makers, then the 
meagre ruins open their flaming gates. 

For this reason the ideal of the critic, to arrange in 
permanent order of merit the art of the past, is after 
alt an ideal full of illusion. He must measure nicely, 
one against another, manifestations of genius each one 
of which, if really possessed by it, he would feel to be 
incommensurable with the rest. These masterpieces 
waver in their streagth like funds on the Exchange. 
They might be quoted day by day according to the 
credit given to their makers. They are charged with 
power or bloodless phantoms. We must give ourselves 
to them, our blood and desires, if they are to live 
again. Each is a dream, ‘‘a lost traveller’s dream 
under the hill,” and traveller by traveller must con- 
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tinue it, lying down and losing himself anew. The 
ghosts wait upon us, competitors for our desires, but 
generatious may pass before a man of the right mould 
and fibre returns to understand the speech. Yet these 
imaginative worlds are not degraded or disproved by 
the long intervals of their habitation ; they are ob- 
structed or suspended till in a thousand years a whisper 
recreates them. 

One of them will have to wait how long? The 
mountains now might be bidden to write their scriptures 
in grosser characters, the streams and clouds to wreath 
their course less curiously, and the divinity that haunts 
in shy places and fine work of the woods to sleep, 
because the rare eyes that spelled out these secrets are 
closed. But that world once revealed is no more un- 
real because the progress of industry is active in obli- 
terating it and blunting our perceptions, than the 
generous worlds disclosed in the music of a Handel or 
Beethoven are disproved because they are interrupted 
by a noise in the next street. The word is praised to- 
day for a meaningless melodious sign, and may become 
to-morrow a forgotten tongue with a lost grammar. 
Creatures that once possessed the world are now 
extinct ; ideas, perceptions, may seem to perish as 
completely, intimations of the senses, avenues of the 
spirit, be forever blocked ; but the thing once seen by 
high imagination belongs to eternity, and he who 
uttered it ‘‘ still breatheth and inspireth light in the face 
of his chosen,” when they come. 

Whether future ages will listen to that voice I do not 


know : I pay homage to the enchanter of my youth. 
D.S.M 


VERDI RECONSIDERED. 


) Eber composers have come and gone; and only 

Verdi has remained. Already Mascagni and 
Leoncavailo and Perosi are numbered with the dead-in- 
life, and Puccini will shortly join them ; and in all likeli- 
hood Verdi alone will remain. For many years his 
‘‘Rigoletto” has been played to half-empty houses 
throughout Europe ; his ‘‘ Aida” is constantly given to 
houses that are quite empty from the box-office point of 
view; his ‘ Falstaff” and ‘‘ Otello,” which were to 
drive Wagner from the opera-house even as_ the 
‘* Beggar’s Opera” last century drove Handel from 
opera into oratorio, are scarcely given at all. Whena 
popular prima donna sings them, one or two of his earlier 
works allure the public ; but without the popular prima 
donna “Traviata” and ‘‘ Trovatore” are played in 
vain. The odd feature of the affair is that. while 
apparently no opera-goers want to hear Verdi, all 
those concerned in the production of opera—singers, 
impresarios, bandsmen and conductors—want to 
give him. .It is very, very wonderful. I cannot 
account for it. Even a ubiquitous Italian publisher 
could not do so much by his own unaided efforts. Not 
even a wealthy publisher can everlastingly continue to 
pay out of past profits for performances of fassés 
operas ; the old lady, who sold all her goods beneath 
cost price and hoped to make up on the total quantity 
sold what she lost on each separate article, would be a 
perfect monster of financial cleverness compared with 
such an one. I am almost forced to the conclusion 
that opera managers, singers and conductors are 
in,much the same case as London theatre managers 
according to my esteemed colleague Max; I almost 
believe that as (according to Max—I have not 
entered a theatre for many, many years) the 
London managers have held pathetically until long 
after the last moment to their faith in melodrama and 
old-fashioned plays, so, because Verdi was extremely 
popular some years ago, when bad old Italian opera 
still held sway over all musical Europe save Germany, 
he would inevitably draw now were it not for some un- 
fortunate and unforeseen accident at each representa- 
tion. If that is the case | am aware I ought to wax 
indignant and vehemently denounce somebody. But 
I am older in years and in wisdom than I was. I 
have learnt the uselessness of denouncing people, and 
the folly of even showing them their mistakes. Tella 
man he is about to step over a precipice and it is many 
chances to one he will go over simply to show his 
independence of you and your advice. If you don’t 
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speak he may see his danger in time and gracefully 
make a turn with a nonchalant air and save his life. 
Many impresarios have tumbled over the precipice: 
far be it from me to hinder the rest from following. 
new generation will take their places, and if Italian 
opera is played out, after a few years we shall hear 
Verdi no more. 

That will be a pity. One opera at least of Verdi's, 
“Aida,” should be heard by every man and woman 
not less, and not more, than three times in their lives. 
‘‘ Traviata,” ‘‘Trovatore,” ‘‘ Otello” and ‘‘ Falstaff” 
may be dismissed contemptuously. _The early ones are 
insipid when they are not rowdily bumptious; the 
later ones are merely scraps of uninteresting incidental 
music put to masterpieces of drama as spoiled by Mr. 
Boito. Indeed the music of ‘‘ Otello” and ‘‘ Falstaff” 
reminds me of the mutton I used to be served with 
during a voyage on a coal steamer: it had been 
boiled until any flavour it ever possessed had 
passed out of it, and it fell to pieces too readily 
to be lifted on a fork. Even ‘‘Rigoletto” is to 
me a dreary waste of colourless Italian tune. ‘But what- 
ever faults may be alleged against ‘‘ Aida,” lack of 
colour, savour, point, is not one of them. It contains, 
to my mind, not only Verdi at his best, but the whole 
of what was good in Verdi, not to mention a great deal 
that was bad. I love not Verdi; I love not Italian 
opera; but if ever I am face to face with the alterna- 
tives of instant death or sitting through a representa- 
tion of an Italian opera by Italian opera-singers—it is 
impossible to call the creatures by the proud name of 
artist—I shall cheerfully select ‘‘ Aida” and try to 
survive the many things in it that in ordinary circum- 
stances seem calculated to kill the average healthy 
man. I heard part of it by accident a few months ago 
when I went to hear ‘‘ Don Giovanni” at Covent 
Garden, and of course ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was not given ; 
and I heard the other part in Brussels the other night 
when I went in error to hear an opera that seems a 
great favourite here at present—it is called ‘‘ Relache” 
~—and I still live. 

Indeed, if there are things in ‘‘ Aida” that might 
send one prematurely to the grave, there are a few 
phrases of almost divine beauty, of all but the beauty 
of Mozart, Wagner, Bach, at their very highest, 
phrases: that might well fetch back the dead to life. 
If only they had not been inextricably bound up with 
passages of sheer commonplace or blatant vulgarity ! 
To form a notion of where Verdi stands when he is 
compared with the real masters of opera, let the reader 
consider for a moment the exclamations of Anna over 
her dead father’s body at the beginning of ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,” and the two last utterances of Brangaene 
in ‘‘Tristan.” For absolute pure loveliness there 
is nothing in music to match them, and they are so 
expressive as to seem as tears translated into tones. 
In spite of this, they are completely outshone or over- 
shadowed by the more magnificent, deeper, broader, 
‘grander things that surround them. Now consider 
Verdi’s parallel passages—for instance, ‘‘ Ah! vieni, 
vieni, amor mio,” or ‘‘ Numi, pieta del mio soffrir,” 
or ‘“‘E in poter di costoro,” to mention three of the 
finest. They are nearly as beautiful, nearly but 
never quite as expressive, as the phrases from 
Wagner and Mozart; but instead of being eclipsed 
by the splendour of their musical environment, 
it is their exceptional radiance and truth that forces 
them into prominence. They have to be sought for, 
extricated, isolated, before one realises how high above 
all other, modern Italian composers Verdi stands, how 
nearly he rose to the height of the finest composers, 
how with unfailing certainty he artistically ruined him- 
self by a seeming determination never to remain at his 
best, or even second best, for long. Well! he rose, so 
to say, from the very gutter; out of the loathsome 
mud of Italian operatic music, such mud as ore can fin 
in plenty in ‘*Traviata,” ‘‘Trovatore,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” he 
soared to these heights ; and instead of grumbling at 
the brevity and rarity of his flights, one ought perhaps 
to be thankful that he ever used his wings at all, and 
that an Italian composer of this century had wings to 
use. Of*course he had a bad libretto: that was his 
fate: that is the fate of all musicians who are not ‘bent 
on reaching the highest. The story is a repulsive one ; 
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when all mere ornament and accessories are swept 
away it is seen to deal solely with the cruelty of the 
erotic passion ; and it is only made tolerable by being 
thrust back into a barbarous period—or rather, into a 
period far more highly civilised than our own, but a 
period with which, like the country in which the 
action takes place, we are none of us very familiar. 
Although Aida is given a great deal of music, she is a 
person of very slight importance. It is the passion and 
the cruelty of Amneris that drive the drama along. 
Properly speaking it does not begin to move until the 
third act. The love of Aida is only the love of a 
prima donna for a tenor—and an Italian tenor at that— 
and it is expressed in appropriate music; the love of 
Radames for Aida is only the love of an Italian tenor 
for a (probably somewhat stout) leading lady, and it 
also is expressed in appropriate music. I know nothing 
more trivial, contemptible than the opening of Radames’ 
first song, ‘‘ Celeste Aida,” excepting perhaps its con- 
tinuation. It is untouched by passion; not a bar of it 
shows the faintest sign of any gift of melodic invention. 
When I look at the score I have an immediate vision of 
a minute tenor standing over the prompter’s box, 
making swimming motions with his arms, bleating like 
a goat with its mouth full of salt water, and throwing 
appealing glances at the ladies in the boxes for a round 
of applause after the final high B flat. Amneris is the 
only live character in the piece. The music begins to 
bite and to show grip immediately she enters: at once 
the note of burning erotic desire is sounded. As for 
the rum-te-tum Salvation Army march that follows, and 
the circus music for the ballet of priestesses, they are pain- 
fully vulgar ; but this at least must be said of them : they 
do not disgust one by any of the sentimental sickliness 
of Gounod: there is in fact behind them a pressure of 
wild, untamed, uncultured energy, a reserve of savage 
strength, that gives them a right to exist: there is 
force there and will, not mere loathsome erotic sickness. 
But the chorus ‘Gloria all’ Egitto,” with that awful 
C flat in the tenor part of the second bar, is as sickly 
as can be, in spite of its noisy clamour; the tune 
started by Amonasro to the words ‘‘ Ma tu, Re,” with 
its Spohr-like chromatic harmonies, is sickly also ; and 
sickliest of all is the melody written over the notes of 
the chorus towards the conclusion of the finale, a melody 
which wrings the last drop of disgusting loathsomeness 
from that horrible C flat. One feels this the more 
because the second act begins so well with a light and 
pretty chorus, and with the wonderful phrase given to 
Amneris, ‘‘ Ah! vieni,” a phrase surcharged, it is true, 
with the very quintessence of amorous longing, but, 
curiously enough, unsmirched by dirt, and indeed 
possessing an outline of exquisite purity and extra- 
ordinary beauty. The third act can quickly be passed 
over. The genuine drama begins there, but it 
is rather a useful than an interesting act. In 
the fourth, where Amneris, to gratify her jealousy 
hands over Radames as a traitor to the judges, and 
then breaks her heart when he is condemned to be 
buried alive, and is buried alive, Verdi may be said to 
have risen to the occasion. Perhaps the occasion is not 
avery great one. Jealousy is one of the basest of the 
passions; I am sorry for those who feel it and con- 
temptuous of those who indulge it. Erotic desire, the 
cruel father and mother of jealousy, is more to be feared 
and avoided than the devouring electric trams of 
Brussels with their five hundred victims per year. But 
Verdi has succeeded in expressing it in music which one 
cannot deny to be strong and beautiful, while he would 
certainly have failed had he endeavoured to express the 
genuine love of a Tristan and an Isolda. Perhaps, like 
most Italians and Frenchmen, he has confounded the 
two things, and regards the lower, animal desire, as a 
milder form of the nobler, genuine love. Anyhow, all 
is admirably done in these two last scenes: Amneris’ 
mingled longing, grief, fear and exultation ; her wails 
as the priests deliver judgment ; the duet of Aida and 
Radames as they die together in the vault—nothing 
reaches the level of Mozart or Wagner ; but everything 
is far beyond any other music of Verdi. 

Bad, ill-managed, though the libretto of ‘‘ Aida” is, 
it suited him better than perhaps a better libretto would 
have done. The time and place of the story prevent 
his vulgar vigour jarring so painfully as it would if any 
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other sort of story had been chosen ; the character of 
Amneris afforded him an opportunity of uttering 
veraciously a passion which he knew, which he had 
assuredly experienced. The plentiful local colour hides 
a fact frightfully evident in his other operas: that he is 
incapable of creating a fine atmosphere. It is by ‘‘ Aida” 
he must stand or fall, must live or die in the memory of 
mankind. J. F. R. 


ADVICE TO OLD PLAYGOERS. 


IME is often accused of dealing hardlier with 
women than with men. The imputation is unfair. 
Time has an equally cruel ‘‘ sinch ” for either sex. The 
tragedy of woman, that her face changes with the 
progress of the years, is not less bitter than the tragedy 
of man, that with the progress of the years his mind 
changes not at all. That tragedy which gradually 
unfolds itself on the surface of a woman’s mirror is 
well balanced by this tragedy which passes in the cells 
of a man’s brain. Nay! the very fact that we hear so 
little about the man’s tragedy, so much about the 
woman’s, seems to imply that the man’s is the more 
bitter of the two. The worst tragedies are those which 
cannot be endured save in silence ; and this is one of 
them. Now will I, over whose head have passed not 
yet so many lustres as to make me personally sensi- 
tive, venture to break that deep silence, to obtrude my 
sympathy with old age generally, and to give some 
wholesome advice to old playgoers in particular. I 
skall not be thanked, perhaps, by the recipients ; but 
I have a purpose, and will risk ingratitude for its sake. 

Let the old playgoers not try to cover their position. 
That which they know so well in their hearts let them 
confess with their lips, and let them cap confession 
with good works. Let them, for the good of the com- 
munity, confess unflinchingly that the very fact that 
they are old playgoers robs of all weight their opinions 
on current drama, and let them cease henceforth from 
their efforts to hinder that drama’s progress. 

Time flies (let them confess), and under its wings the 
world changes. New men spring up, bearing witness to 
new gods, new ideas, discoveries of all kinds. Always the 
world is changing, always the races of man are progress- 
ing, or going retrograde, through troubled air, under 
shifting lights, mysteriously. And every man who is 
born into the world moves with the world during the 
first period of his life. He grows, he sees, he absorbs 
until he is replete. Repletion, incapacity for fresh 
notions, the end of youth, may come sooner or later 
according to the nature and circumstances of the man 
himself. But it does always come, for every man to 
whom ironic Fate grants ‘‘a goodly span” of life. For 
every ‘‘ spared” one of us, sooner or later, life becomes 
as a book on the lap of a blind man, or, say rather, as 
a book which a man had but begun to read when blind- 
ness fell upon his eyelids. And the poor fellow sits 
there trying to persuade himself, by proclaiming to 
others, that there was nothing left for him to read. 
Some of these others are convinced that he is right, 
and become blind themselves. Others, pitying him, do 
not contradict him. Others, again, take the book 
gently from his lap, and read to him from the point at 
which he ceased. And the blind man shakes his head, 
and stops them, and declares that what they are read- 
ing is sheer twaddle. He is loud in his surprise at the 
sudden falling-off of the author, and he harks back 
to the brilliant chapters which he had read with 
his own eyes. Them he mumbles, word for word, 
fired with a strange enthusiasm. In the rosy haze 
of memory, they seem to him now even more 
beautiful than in the white glow of the first perusal. 
And we who have not read them, flick back the 
leaves and run our eyes over them, and find them 
extraordinarily stupid, and tell him so, brutally. 
A violent scene ensues between us, and we leave him 
to sit alone in his blindness. He sits there, and the 
tears fall from his sightless eyes, for he knows well, by 
some instinct of his heart, that we are right and that 
he is wrong, that what we have read to him is finer 
than what he read to us with his own eyes, and that he 
hates the continuation only because we have eyes for 
the reading of it, whilst he has not. 

This metaphor (of which I am heartily sick) holds 
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good, of course, only for periods and places in which 
the movement is really progressive. There are periods 
and places of retrogression, and in these the protests 
of the blind man are quite sincere—and salutary. 
But London and the year 1900 A.D. are not a place 
and period of retrogression, so far as I (dramatic 
critic) am concerned. Whatever may be happening 
to politics, literature, music, painting, in drama 
there is a very obviously progressive movement. In 
the halcyon days of our old playgoers drama touched 
its nadir. Practically, it did not exist. Clear proof 
of this is afforded by the almost unbroken silence 
preserved about it by our old playgoers. Now and 
again, they let slip the name of Sheridan Knowles, or 
Bulwer, or H. J. Byron; but the whole flood of their 
garrulousness is stored for the mimes of their day—the 
genius displayed by this or that member of this or that 
vast family beginning with a K., in this or that Shake- 
sperian revival. There were no playwrights in that 
period. Playwrights only began to crop up in the 
’eighties. Till that decade dawned, the mimes had had 
all the glory to themselves. This unhealthy state of 
things is now being remedied, slowly and surely. Our 
drama is not yet very much to boast of ; but it is better 
than nothing, and its superiority to nothing is being 
annually increased. Our playwrights are pressing 
nearer and nearer to life, and are, moreover, becoming 
less and less coy of ideas. In a word, they are 
progressing. And thus by their outcries against 
modern drama our old playgoers make themselves 
ridiculous. But my wish to hush them down is 
inspired not merely by the sentiment that age ought 
to be venerable, but by the fact that they have, un- 
fortunately, a very real power for mischief. Some 
of the morning papers (and it is by the morning papers 
that the public is most affected) still employ old play- 
goers as dramatic critics. Others, again, employ 
gentlemen who have not even that bad qualification, and 
who attend theatres simply in the spirit of reporters, 
with a view to reeling off half-a-column or so of the 
kind of verbiage which gives them least trouble. 
The kind of verbiage which gives them least trouble 
is the kind of verbiage which has been poured forth 
again and again. To say new things postulates 
thought, and so these writers follow the line of least 
resistance by copying exactly the manner of the old 
playgoers. They stolidly range themselves against any 
progressive movement in drama. Thus the public is 
misled, and the progressive movement is seriously 
retarded. But, if the old playgoers would only realise 
that they were writing nonsense, and would make 
modest way for the younger generation of thoughtful 
persons, then the mere reporters would be deprived of 
the example and the excuse which now they find in 
them, and would begin to model themselves on the 
superior young men. The result would be a palpable 
acceleration of our progress in an art which, alas! 
cannot, under modern conditions, progress without 
conversion of the public. ; 
Therefore, I earnestly entreat the race of old play- 
goers to efface itself. Those who merely talk are not 
so directly mischievous as those who also write. But 
the fact that they do talk, and talk loudly, encourages 
the writers to persevere. If they were silent, these 
writers would be more likely to let the pens drop from 
theirhands. Of course, there are exceptions among old 
playgoers—men whom I delight tohonour. Nothing is 
more attractive (is anything more rare?) than a man 
who, despite many years, has kept his mind malleable 
and elastic, who is able to understand, and eager 
to welcome, new developments in the things which 
he loved when he was young. Among the old play- 
goers who are also dramatic critics there is one such 
reverend signor. But one critic of ‘‘ The Globe” does 
not make a summer, does not mitigate the bleak winter 
of his contemporaries. It is in the hope of making his 
example efficacious that I have been composing my 
sce After all, what does my precept amount to ? 
erely an appeal for a little modesty. One hears much of 
the arrogance of youth ; yet youth is not really arrogant, 
being ever ready to submit to new masters. A far 
more plausible charge can be preferred against the 
bumptiousness of eld. They are the real arrogants— 
the old men who declare that what themselves have 
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jearnt is all that is worth knowing, who boast that 
they were active and mature at a time when we young 
men were in swaddling-clothes—as though that fact were 
fot in itself a prima facie vindication of our opinions 
against theirs. I do not ask Nestor to surrender his 
ideals. Let him cherish them as fondly as he will. 
Only let him be modest enough to perceive that we 
cannot be expected to bow down to them, that we have 
acquired a new and better set, and are on the look-out 
‘for a newer and still better. Let him cease to interfere 
with our ideals, knowing well that in them is our 
salvation. If he will promise to do this, I will promise 
that I, hereafter, will not irritate my juniors by declaring 
that Mr. Jones was the last of the good dramatists. . . . 
Should I succeed, hereafter, in not breaking my pro- 
mise? I wonder. I have my doubts. Max. 


THE ABSOLUTE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ST very plain speaking is necessary about the 
J position of the Absolute Life Assurance Company, 
which is thoroughly unsatisfactory for both policy- 
holders and shareholders. The company has been in 
existence a little over six years, and the published 
accounts give its records for the five years and seven 
months up to the end of 1899. In that time it issued 
policies assuring approximately £300,000, rather more 
than half of which have been allowed to lapse. This 
means that the policy-holders who were so ill advised 
as to assure with the company and who let their policies 
lapse, lost heavily by so doing. The expenses of the 
office since its commencement have been about £140 
per cent. of the premiums received, and, as nearly as 
we can gather from the information published, this 
expenditure is equivalent to 200 per cent. of new 
premiums and 20 per cent. of renewals, ratios which 
are about 2} times as much as the average ex- 
penditure of British offices, which is 80 per Cent. of 
new premiums and 8 per cent. of renewals. The 
“greater part of this enormous expenditure has 

been provided by the unfortunate shareholders, who 
have paid over £15,000 for establishing the business 
which there seems no possible chance of making 
successful. It is difficult to see how any policy-holder 
could be so foolish as to take a policy in the Absolute. 
For non-participating policies other offices of unquestion- 
able financial standing give better terms, while for par- 
ticipating policies comparison is still more obviously in 
favour of successful and well-established offices. For 

e present it is probable that the position of the policy- 
holders is secure so far as the face value of their policies 
is concerned, but there seems little probability that the 
office will be able to continue its independent existence, 
and the best thing that could happen for the policy- 
holders would be for the assurances in force to be re- 
assured with some other company. 

The position of the shareholders is most unsatisfac- 
tory. The subscribed capital amounts to 461,765, the 
amount called up to the end of 1899 was £18,788, of 
which £2,905 represented unpaid calls. Presumably 
the shareholders are unwilling to pay any further calls, 
and unless money is obtained from somewhere the 
business cannot go on. Consequently the directors are 
endeavouring to raise the sum of £8,000 by debentures 
with the uncalled share capital. as security. We cannot 
regard the security as being any too satisfactory. The 
calls on some of the shares certainly will not be met, 
the ability of other holders of large amounts to pay 
their calls is, to say the least of it, doubtful, and one 
large shareholder disputes his liability and is making an 
attempt which will probably be successful to be relieved 
of his apparent liability on shares to the amount of 
45,000. 

If however the directors succeed in raising these 
debentures they will only saddle the company with a 
further expense, equivalent to some g per cent. of the 
premiums, which the office can certainly not afford. 
An attempt is also being made to provide for the pay- 
ment of fees to directors, with what success we do not 
yet know, but if it is decided to pay these fees a further 
10 per cent. of the premiums will be absorbed in this 
way. The expenses so far have averaged 140 per cent. 
of the premiums, and here is an additional expenditure 
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of 19 per cent. in contemplation. If the directors 
succeed in these two. attempts the money provided 
by the debentures will probably all have disappeared 
in the course of twelve or eighteen months. They 
will then have to cast about for some other way 
in which to meet the difficulties that will then con- 
front them. As far as we can see the company has 
constantly been meeting temporary difficulties by 
measures which have produced greater difficulties a 
little later on, and we feel sure that the best advice 
that can be given to the directors, the shareholders, 
and the policy-holders, is to reassure the policies with 
some well-established company and wind up the com- 
pany with as little delay as possible. Many people 
have already lost heavily through the lack of success 
that has hitherto attended its business, and now that 
success is more improbable than ever the continuance 
of the office can only result in still further loss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRY COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Estate Office, Markethill, co. Armagh, 
15 October, 1900. 

Sir,—In reply to your observation on my letter of 
the 2nd inst., that ‘‘ if every valuer were a Sir Edward 
Fry such mistakes would occur,” I beg leave to call 
your attention to the following passage in the statement 
furnished by Mr. E. Shaw Tenner to the Fry Com- 
mission which is printed at page 91 of vol. 3 of the 
Report : 

‘**That the Court Valuer is not subject to cross-exami- 
nation is a real cause of complaint. If an appeal lay 
generally, even on values of land, to the High Court of 
Appeal sitting in Dublin, from the Chief Commissioners, 
much injustice would be avoided. 

At present the hearings of appeals are rushed through 
with unseemly haste, and the following report of a case 
of browbeating is significant :-—. 

From the ‘Freeman’s Journal’ of February 5th, 
1896. 

Lorp CLANRICARDE AND HIS TENANTS. 

Yesterday, Mr. Justice Bewley and Mr. Commissioner 
Fitzgerald, Q.C., sitting at Galway, had before them a 
case of Thomas Flynn, tenant ; Marquis of Clanricarde, 
landlord. The tenant, who was unrepresented by a 
solicitor, is a very old man, who holds thirty-two acres 
of land near Loughrea, and has held them for the last 
forty years. The valuation is £23 12s. 6d. and the old 
rent £23. This was reduced by the sub-commissioners 
to £18 8s. The landlord appealed, and the Court 
Valuers gave their opinion that the rent of the holding, 
as it at present stands, should be £19 10s. They thought 
the farm would carry five collops all the year ; that it 
was a well-cared farm. About 24 acres were of fairly 
good land; the rest of little value. It was of an 
inconvenient shape. Good water supply. Elevation 
about 230 feet, and good aspect. During the course of 
the evidence the tenant stated that he had been under 
the impression that this case would have been settled, 
as he was willing to take the Court Valuers’ figure of 

19 108. 

Mr. Fitzgerald asked ‘why was that not agreed 
to?’ Mr. Stritch (instructed by Mr. Graham) for the 
landlord, said Mr. James Martin, the valuer, was under 
the impression that Lord Clanricarde should get more 
than the Court Valuers’ rent (a laugh). 

Mr. Fitzgerald: Very well: you run the risk of 
getting a good deal less. We won’t bind the tenant 
by his answer. 

Mr. Stritch said he had evidence as to value. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: I don’t understand dealing with a 
man in this way. Go on with the case now at your 

eril. 
" Mr. Martin was then examined for Lord Clanricarde, 
and said the largest portion of the land was good land 
—excellent land; it was worth £22 13s. as the fair 
rent. 

Judgment was reserved. 

N.B.—Judgment was given some weeks afterwards, 
fixing the rent at £19 10s.” 


4 . 
J 


The case referred to is by no means an exceptional 
one and does not in the slightest degree exaggerate 
what is the universal practice of the Land Commission, 
who persist, even in cases where the tenant offers no 
evidence, in rejecting the sworn testimony of experts 
whose evidence could not be contradicted, and blindly 
following the reports of the so-called Court Valuers. —I 
am your obedient servant, Henry A. JOHNSTON. 


THE SOUTH DUBLIN ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Naval and Military Club, 13 October, 1900. 

Sir,—You and some others appear to be very in- 
dignant because the worm has turned at last; because 
the Irish landlord, after having been trampled on for 
twenty years, appears at last to be a little weary of the 
treatment. Lord Salisbury told him some years ago, 
that if he expected his case even to be considered, he 
must make himself heard and felt; now that he has 
taken about the only means in his power to do this, he 
is dubbed ‘‘a traitor”! Yet I must point out that the 
‘* Times,” the ‘‘ Morning Post,” the ‘‘ Globe,” &c., 
take a very different view from yours in this matter. 
It is to be hoped that this election will bring home 
two things to the Anglo-Saxon mind: first, that 
the Balfourian method of allowing one class of 
Irishmen to be robbed for the benefit of another 
and larger class, has not had the effect he hoped 
for; otherwise Mr. Plunkett would not have been 
turned out by a Nationalist; second, that a little 
more of this method will have the effeet of turning ‘‘ the 
English garrison” into Home Rulers, by compelling 
them to come to terms with their present foes. 
believe these latter would gladly guarantee the land- 
lords what still remains of their property, in return for 
assistance in working for Home Rule. This may be a 
‘traitorous ” idea; but I fear Irish landlords may elect 
to try to save themselves from starvation, even at the 
cost of losing the grand and beneficent rule of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. A few more years of that rule and the 
opposition in Ireland to Home Rule will be slight 
indeed. But no condemnation of the Government could 
be stronger than the indirect one that appears in your 
comments on the Irish Land Commission in this week’s 
SaturDAy Review. You appear to think that because 
the Government did not create the Land Commission, 
they are in no way responsible for its action. This 
appears to me a most extraordinary view. Is it not 
about the first duty of a Government to see that justice 
is done, between man and man, even to Irish land- 
lords? And if the methods of the Land Courts are un- 
just and inept, as even you admit, it is beyond all ques- 
tion the bounden duty of the Government to devise 
better ones, instead of absolutely ignoring even the 
suggestions of their Commission. But doing justice 
might possibly cause embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, and of course that would never do.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, ‘* DESDICHADO.” 


ARMY REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Maritzburg, 22 September. 


Sir,—If we study the papers and magazines at pre- 
sent we must all be struck with the unanimous opinion 
that our army has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

Various remedies have been proposed for this grievous 
state of affairs. Some would abolish the War Office 
and civilian control ; others would improve the higher 
training of the army. 

But, surely, to an unbiassed critic must it not appear 
that it is not this department, or that branch, which 
has to be altered ; that it is more than this—it is the 
whole system ? 

No patching together of old material will do; a 
totally fresh departure must be made. We must take 
all the various failures, and group them together as one 
large gigantic breakdown. 

nd to what conclusion are we impelled therefore ? 
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Why, our conclusion is that no half measures, no 
temporary makeshifts will do; but that one vast 
change of system is not only desirable, but imperative, 

No longer must we regard the army as a force 
existing on sufferance, hampered by civilian control, 
red tape, and petty jealousies, but we must place it on 
a thoroughly workmanlike and businesslike footing. 

Let us briefly glance at the present state of affairs. 

In South Africa we have a Jarge army locked up; it 
may yet be detained several months. This prevents us 
taking a forward part in China, owing to want of men. 
The reduction in the Indian garrison to meet South 
African and Chinese troubles has left the English force 
there dangerously small, according to experts. Our 
coaling stations have had to be garrisoned in many 
cases by irregulars (Militia); while, to turn to home 
defence, we have in England some hastily raised reserve 
regiments, who are not yet fit to take part in field 
days; Volunteers, considerably reduced by members 
of that force serving in South Africa ; Militia, likewise 
very much reduced ; and the remnants of the regulars. 

The foreign outlook is gloomy; it needs no great 

enius to see that at any moment we might be involved 
in an uncertain war. 

Nor is this state of affairs apparently exceptional ; 
with our vast Empire, and many dangerous questions, 
friction may often arise—and complications—in the 
future. 

How then are we to ensure having an army that will 
** go anywhere, and do anything ”’—in fact be equal to 
our great responsibilities ? 

I maintain only by one way—by compulsory service, 
as far as the home army (and the force for expedi- 
tions) is concerned : based on two years’ service, and 
a voluntary foreign army. 

I know that the word conscription stinks in the nostrils 
of many people: people who prefer that others should 
bear the burden, while they sit in the shade. 

Perhaps they are right in paying others to do their 
duty, as long as they can: but now, since our forces 
clearly are not adequate for the great needs of the 
Empire, and since we find the greatest difficulty in 
raising recruits even for the army at its present strength, 
now, I say, they must take up the burden, and per- 
form the first duty of a citizen—that of bearing arms 
for his country. 

I am told the nation would dislike it: grant this: 
the nation also has no special love of paying taxes, yet 
it is necessary, and they submit. I fail to see the 
argument: it is not a question of likes or dislikes, but 
of what is best to maintain our position among 
nations. 

I will not further go into the details of such compul- 
sory service: what I wish to impress is the necessity 
of such service: it is the only solution of the army 
difficulty and must be faced sooner or later, unless we 
wish to go downhill. 

We are now perhaps at a very critical point of our 
history : shall we seize this opportunity, or lose it? 
Shall history hereafter record of us, that our selfishness, 
our love of ease, our disregard of duty inaugurated the 
decline of the British Empire? For assuredly, unless 
we have an army, adequate in numbers for the many 
world-wide responsibilities, up to date in training, 
knowledge, and inventions—an army whose _ very 
efficiency and strength will be a guarantee for peace— 
an army not only able to protect our own small island, 
but our vast Empire—unless we have this, we must 
decline. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
REFORM. 


JUSTICE TO MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


Portland Place, W., 16 October, 1goo. 


Sir,—I would like, through the medium of your 
columns, to express my hearty agreement with an 
article signed ‘*‘ Max” in your last issue. It was, for 
the most part, a very able reply to a certain section of 
the press, who, while lavishing well-deserved praise on 
the interpreters of ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” deny Mr. 
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Henry Arthur Jones, as author, the full credit of his 
work, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones would, I feel sure, be 
the first gratefully to acknowledge that his play is 
admirably acted—he is not always so fortunate—but it 
_ appears obviously unfair to lose sight of the fact that 
after all the characters are the dramatist’s creation, and 
as such we should give ‘‘ honour, where honour is 
due.” 

In spite of all the critics, there never was yet a bad 
play that was made a good one by the mere excellence 
of theacting. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has given us a 
third act which is practically nothing but a duologue, 
and yet is of such cleverness, such force, and brilliance 
that it ‘‘holds” the most unemotional, the most 
apathetic of us breathless, spellbound, and enthralled. 

The merit of this is surely due to the dramatist. One 
critic cavils at Mr. Wyndham impersonating a judge of 
the High Court, and suggests that he might as well 
have been dubbed a judge of port wine. Such remarks 
are doubtless “‘ pour rire,” for a judge, even of the High 
Court, is in private life only a human being. ‘“ Mr. 
Wyndham does not look like a judge,” says this critic. 
I confess to an overwhelming desire to be told by this 
amiable humourist how a judge should look ! 

Though ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence” might have been 
produced without Miss Lena Ashwell and Mr. 
Wyndham, it certainly could not have been written 
without Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Such at least is the 
opinion of one who has been for over thirty years 


‘6A PLAYGOER.”’ 


SOCIALISM AND REPUBLICANISM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—The ideas expressed by the writer of the article 
on ‘French Socialism ” in your issue of the 13th inst. 
will have considerably ‘‘ staggered” any Socialist who 
happened to read it, and not the least Messrs. Jaurés, 
Millerand, and the other leaders of the French Socialist 
party, should they have come across it. The writer in 
question is not the first of those exceedingly ‘‘ smart,” 
and would-be up-to-date persons, who on the strength 
of a mechanical view of a certain side of the economical 
change presupposed by socialism are fond of delivering 
themselves in an oracular fashion of their opinion of 
what socialism ought to imply and the contrary. We 
are assured now on the authority of the SarurRDAY 
Review that socialism does not involve Republicanism. 
Messrs. Jaurés and Millerand are kindly credited with 
beiug ‘‘ men of too much intelligence to associate their 
economic opinions with any particular form of govern- 
ment.” 

From personal knowledge I can assure the author of 
the article on ‘‘ French Socialism” that Messrs. Jaurés 
ard Millerand are ‘‘ men of too much intelligence ” not 
to recognise that a republican form of government is 
the political conditio sine qua non of socialism, in any 
real sense of the word—i.e. in any sense other than 
that of Sir William Harcourt’s famous mot. That 
legislation of a socialistic tendency (so far as it goes) 
may occur under a monarchy or a Cesarism no one 
disputes, but that is no more socialism than an anthro- 
poid ape is a ‘‘ homo sapiens.” 

Af there is one point on which all Socialists are 
without exception unanimous, it is that socialism of 
necessity presupposes republicanism. On the ground 
that a republic can be bourgeois and individualistic, to 
argue that socialism is not essentially republican, is 
a piece of guileless naiveté which one would hardly 
expect in the columns of the SaturpAy Review. Yet 
it is a style of argumentation one often hears from 
those very clever people who think they know better 
what socialism is than Socialists themselves. Socialists 
may protest against the old radicalism being regarded 
as the finality of progress, but that does not mean that 
they are prepared to ‘‘empty the baby out with the 
bath,” and go behind the leading positions of the older 
radicalism, in a reactionary sense. This is a point 


which is systematically ignored by men such as your 
leader writer, who are so desperately anxious to prove 
that socialigm means simply the ‘‘ general post-office,” 
“*municipal sewage,” and if you wish to be very 
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ments! But they need not all the same impute to 
Continental Socialist leaders doctrines’ at which the 
latter would stand aghast. Had your leader writer 
attended the International Socialist Congress, he could 
scarcely I think have dared to invent such a monstrosity 
as a non-republican socialism. —Yours, &c. 


E. BELFort Bax. 


CATS AND VALERIAN. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REview. 
19 October, 1900. 


Sir,—-In ‘‘ Harmsworth’s Magazine” for this month 
there is among other good stories a very clever 
detective story with a curious flaw in it. Without 
in any way giving away the plot I may say that a 
good deal turns upon a cat being irresistibly attracted 
to a particular part of a room by valerian being smeared 
on it—such valerian as you get at a chemist’s if it is 
prescribed as a nerve-sedative. This is I believe 
a mistake. It is the plant valerian, the natural plant 
before it has been bedevilled into the pharmacopceia 
preparation that fascinates cats, and not the stuff that 
you can get in bottles. I have frequently tried the 
chemist’s-shop valerian on great cats and small. They 
take rather less notice of it than they would of parched 
peas in a lordly dish, which might attract them from 
sheer curiosity. If you surrounded a cat with tall 
tumblers of pharmacopeeia valerian he would jump out 
of the circle and would leave you with such an expres- 
sion of contempt as only cats can compass. At least 
that is the inference from my own experiments. 

Yours truly, 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


MODERN MONASTICISM. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
10 October, rgoo. 


Sir,—In the review of Dom Bede Gamm’s ‘ A Day 
in a Cloister,” which appeared in your number of 
6 October, it is stated that ‘‘ there is much evidence to 
show that a degraded animalism, not scandalously 
vicious, but dully gluttonous and material, is the atmo- 
sphere of much conventual life under modern con- 
ditions.” This is a sweeping statement, a very whole- 
sale accusation against a considerable body of men who 
still enjoy the affectionate regard of millions, and | 
venture with all respect to say that it seems to me alien 
to the generous spirit of the SaturpAy Review as | 
have hitherto understood it. I confess that I feel curi- 
ous on the subject of this large volume of evidence. | 
would like to see even one chapter of it. How could 
such evidence be collected? Only by a conscientious 
and scrupulous visitation of the greater part of all 
existing monastic establishments. Has sucha visitation 
ever been made, and what was the authority, standing, 
morality and motive of the visitors? I fear, Sir, that 
your excellent but too ingenuous critic has been misled 
by some of the many plausible and interested enemies 
of monasticism who abound in certain Continental 
countries, and are ever on the look out to abuse the 
good faith of Englishmen on this subject. 

In the meantime there are many of us who will prefer 
the evidence of our senses. I have stayed in many 
convents, and visited many more. In all I have mixed 
familiarly with the inmates; in not one have I seen 
degraded animalism, dull gluttony or stupid materialism. 
On the contrary I have seen temperance, frugality, 
asceticism even, and a humble simple endeavour to 
attain that sanctification of self which is the first step 
towards the sanctification of others. Unsupported by 
evidence your reviewer’s statement cannot but cause 
pain both to those who look to religion for spiritual 
guidance and to those who are accustomed to a just 
judgment from the SaTurDAY, and in its present bald 
and denunciatory form, I venture to think that such a 
statement should never have been made in authoritative 
columns. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Amicus MoNnACHORUM. 
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FROM HEINE. 
Das Hers ist mir bedriickt. 
A WISTFUL pang, my soul compelling, 
Brings back afresh the days of old ; 
The world was then a cosy dwelling, 
And folks lived on in peace untold. 


But now the calm is marred and banished, 
The world is jostle, need and dread : 

Above, the gracious God has vanished ; 
Below, the devil e’en is dead. 


So sad, so weird, so warped, so waning 
The medley seems, that, were there not 
One little crumb of love remaining, 
No rest could mend or end our lot. 
W. SICHEL. 


REVIEWS. 
RABELAIS AND STERNE. 


** Rabelais.” Translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart and 
Peter le Motteux Annis 1653-1694. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley. The Tudor Trans- 
lations. London. David Nutt. 1900. 3 vols. 

‘*The Works of Sterne.” The Library of English 


Classics. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1900. 7s. 


OF all writers who still make appeal to posterity 
Rabelais seems to demand the most esoteric 
audience. As Mr. Whibley justly says, every man is 
either born a Rabelaisian or he is not. There is no 
middle way of indulgent toleration. When Browning 
wrote that he 
forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais” 


James Payn wondered where he found the jolly chapter. 
The author of ‘‘ High Spirits” was assuredly not in- 
capable of sympathy with honest laughter, though he 
had some curious blind sides to his mind. He said, 
for example, mirabile relatu, that he would sooner read 
Bradshaw than Peacock’s novels. As regards Rabelais 
the plain fact of the matter probably is that Rabelais 
simply disgusted him. And, really, who that dips into 
Rabelais can wonder? It is no great matter perhaps 
that Rabelais should scandalise a modern audience un- 
accustomed to make literary or historical allowance ; 
but he scandalised a good many of his contemporaries. 
Mr. Whibley makes the usual apology for Rabelais, 
and uses what may in this connexion be fitly called the 
‘‘whole hog” argument—that whole hog which 
Rabelais went with such a will and such a vengeance. 
** Foul as his book is it is never indecent.” One is 
reminded of the dialogue in ‘‘ As You Like It ”— 


Auprey. I am nota slut, though I thank the Gods 
I am foul. 

Toucustone. Well, praised be the Gods for thy 
foulness ! Sluttishness may come hereafter.” 
The reader confronted with these unpleasant options 
and assured by Mr. Whibley, doubtless with an eye 
to Sterne, that Rabelais always laughs and never 
smirks, may perhaps think of Rufillus and Gorgonius— 


‘* Pastillos Rufillus olet Gorgonius hircum ”— 


and decide to give a dubious vote in favour of Rufillus. 
There are some to whom the mixture of levity with 
coarseness is so distasteful that they have half a mind 
to ask for the unadulterated article as supplied by 
Swift’s ‘‘ anima Rabelaisii habitans in sicco.” It was 
the phrase of Coleridge ; and the mention of Coleridge 
suggests that recoil of the judgment upon itself which 
adverse criticism cf the great names of literature is 
bound to bring about in a candid mind. -It is not 
as if it were Coleridge alone who classed Rabelais 
with Shakespeare Dante and Cervantes and spoke 
of the ‘‘moral elevation of his work.” Coleridge 
Browning Carlyle and Taine are only four out of 
fourscore competent judges before whom Rabelais 
stands self justified. The gist of all Rabelaisian 
apologetics is contained in Taine’s description of him 
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as a “good giant who rolls himself joyously about 
on his dung-hill thinking no evil.” This defence wilt 
always produce revulsion. rather than conviction in 
many minds, but, when all is said, Rabelais is one of 
those great facts of literature in the face of which it 
were vain to fly.. People who cannot see the merits of 
Rabelais may do wisely to be quiet and remember. 
George Eliot’s rustic who said that some people are 
unaware of ghosts because they have not got the 
smell for them.” 

‘In any case, as long as Rabelais continues to be read, 
let him be read in a good edition--and we cannot 
imagine a better or a more beautiful than this. After 
the clever and readable introduction by Mr. Whibley 
the reader is left alone with a luxurious reprint of 
the best available texts—a good method which we are 


' glad to see upon the increase. Rabelais was immensely — 


lucky in his first translator nor, as Mr. Whibley has it, 
‘*could the French prose of the sixteenth century, new 
formed and unweakened as it was, have found a better 
match than Elizabethan English run to seed.” By Le 
Motteux’s time something of its racy virtue and vigour 
had begun to go out of the language, and, just as 
Urquhart is a survival from the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth so Motteux is a coffee-house forerunner of 
the teacup times of hood and hoop. We must take 
exception to Mr. Whibley’s remark that in the phrase 
‘* Boys have now a rhinoceros nose all the world over ” 


—which it seems Rabelais used in an early preface—we * 


‘* have perhaps a trick of the real Rabelais.” It is of 
course simply Martial’s line— 


‘* Et. pueri nasum rhinocerotis habent.” 


In the same way, if we do not misunderstand him, Mr. 

Whibley seems to attribute the metaphor of the ‘‘ ox 

upon the tongue ” to Rabelais instead of to Aischylus, 
Passing on to Sterne we find that besides ‘‘ Tristram 


Shandy” and ‘‘ The Sentimental Journey ” this edition © 


admits a few little extras, such as ‘‘ The Fragment” in 
the manner of Rabelais, but excludes all the letters 
and sermons. In some ways we regret this ; though it 
may be true that Sterne’s correspondence would hardly 
be entitled to come under the heading “‘ Library of 
English Classics.” Of Sterne’s verbal plagiarisms 
from Rabelais and others it is very easy to make too 
much. The late Mr. Traill for example was unduly 
hard on Sterne in this particular. He said it was 
‘* unpleasant” to find that some of Mr. Shandy’s philo- 
sophic reflections had been ‘‘ conveyed” from Burton. 
Sterne uses the phrase ‘‘ Tacitus informs us” and Mr. 
Traill’s comment was—‘‘ Tacitus does, it is true, inform 
us of this. But it was undoubtedly Burton who in- 
formed Sterne of it.” The standard implied here is 
in our opinion absurdly high and hard. It is part of 
the praise of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ” that it has 
always been considered a good field for the industrious 
gleaner. But, apart from these minute burrowings and 
borrowings, there is a sense in which Sterne inherits 
directly from Rabelais who in Mr. Whibley’s words 
‘* has yet another claim on our regard : he may be said to 
have invented the literature of digression,” that tortuous 
and leisurely literature which, like the Mzander, ‘‘versas 
in se sepe retorquet aquas,” and demands, as in the 
case of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” three volumes of a novel 
to get its hero even born and three more to get him 
put into breeches. This legacy of digression may be 
of doubtful advantage to Sterne in his struggle for 
literary immortality. Non omnia legimus omnes—we 
have all left gaps in our reading—and there will be 
many—at all events many of the young—who will make 
their first acquaintance with Sterne in this excellent 
edition. How many will be able to tolerate his pro- 
lixity—to say nothing of his indecorum? As to his 
indecorum we may just revert to what we indicated in 
the case of Rabelais; adding only that we get in Sterne, 
as compared-with Rabelais, a diluted effluent and an 
attenuated virus—an attenuation which however is con- 
sidered by those who apparently adopt a sort of prin- 
ciple of homeeopathy in literature to make it all the 
more virulent. 

And yet, heavily as Sterne has handicapped himself, 
we believe that he will maintain his position in letters. 
In Mr. Watson’s golden phrase, his greatness not his. 
littleness concerns mankind, and if it be true that he has 
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added to that ‘‘ world of immortal shadows which to 
some of us is more real than.our own ” three or four 
new characters and three or four scenes and episodes 
of unforgettable charm, it is not his affectations that 
will put an end to him.,,., This, is. what Sterne has done. 
The evidence may be found between these red covers; 
but for a short cut to a just appreciation of ‘‘ Tristram | 
Shandy ” we would refer to what has been written on 
the subject by Leigh Hunt. Sterne’s humour and 
acuteness might hardly by themselves have kept him 
afloat, but he was also full of the milk of human kind- 
ness, and the combination is very strong. Let the 
reader turn to the episode not of tlte dead but of the 
living ass in the seventh volume of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” 
‘* The critic,” said Thackeray, ‘‘ who refuses to see in 
it art, humour, pathos, a kind nature speaking, and a 
real sentiment, must be hard indeed to move and to 
please.” Because Sterne has so moved and pleased 


ourselves we are persuaded of his enduring power to | 


move and please others. 


THE SEDAN OF MEDIA:VALISM. 


‘The Council of Constance to the Death of John 
Hus.” By James Hamilton Wylie. London: 
Longmans. 1900. 6s. net. 


HE Council of Constance was the Sedan of the 
Medizval Church. Christendom, agonising under 

its intolerable corruptions, rallied its forces for a 
supreme effort : and failed desperately. There was no 
room left for hope that reformation from within was pos- 
sible : it required, indeed, yet another century to exhibit 
the completeness of the disaster, and then the chapter 
of reformation by schism perforce began. The key to 
the sixteenth century is to be sought in the early 
decades of the fifteenth. In the collapse of the Conciliar 
movement lies the apology of the individual and 
national revolts of the later period. Men did not 
sacrifice the unity of Christendom to the cause of 
reformation, until conspicuously and conclusively the 
sacrifice had been shown to be necessary. Not Pro- 
testants alone have repudiated the system which came 
to ruin at Constance. By a singular fate, the Roman 
Church regards with abhorrence the Council to which 
the modern Papacy traces its origin, and the latest 
voice of Roman orthodoxy stigmatises as heretical the 
assumption on which the Council re-created the Papacy. 

Mr. Wylie, in his Ford Lectures at Oxford, has con- 
fined himself to the first year of the Council. He 
thus secures for his subject the two great preliminary 
achievements, by which the Fathers of Constance pre- 
pared the way for their reforms—the deposition of 
Pope John XXIII., and the execution of John Hus. 
These victims of Conciliar justice embody the twofold 
failure of the medizval Church: their diverse characters 
and their common fate illustrate the deadlock which 
Christendom had reached at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The action of the Council reflected a 
policy of despair. It may be true that ‘‘ the republic 
of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, was 
never represented with more dignity than in the Council 
of Constance,” but it is none the less true that this 
dignity was the screen of mortal weakness, the lying 
in state of a defunct Christendom. The decrees of 
Constance are the epitaph of medizvalism. 

John XXIII. was a monster of iniquity ; he included 
in his personal record every type and variety of turpi- 
tude. Gibbon’s terrific sentence is a faithful summary 
of the facts. ‘‘The most scandalous charges were 
suppressed ; the vicar of Christ was only accused of 
piracy, murder, rape, sodomy, and incest.” Bishop 
Creighton characteristically mitigates as far as possible 
the verdict of history, but he does not contest the 
appalling facts. His point is that John with all his 
infamies, perhaps because of them, was a typical eccle- 
siastic of the time, that the Council, wanting a scape- 
goat, used him for the purpose, ‘‘ and suddenly applied 
to him a moral standard which would have condemned 
many of his predecessors.” The wretched pope, in 
fact, represented the pass to which the hierarchy had 
come. In theory, a vice-God ; in character, a satyr, 


‘*commonly known as the Devil Incarnate ;” he illus- 
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trated a contrast which stared men in the face in every 
corner of Christendom. Thousands of lesser eccle- 
siastics played the same rdéle in lesser spheres: the con- 
demnation of this monstrous criminal struck men as a 
disgusting piece of hypocrisy, not less than as a triumph 
of justice. ‘‘ John Hus was right when he guessed that 
if Jesus had been present and had said: ‘ He that is 
without simony amongst you let him cast the first 
stone,’ all present must have left their seats and walked 
out of the church.” The medieval theory demanded 
some congruity between the clergy and their spiritual 
claims, if it were not to become altogether intolerable. 
Their victory over the intellect and conscience of man- 
kind had been too complete: the clergy had reached a 
pedestal too lofty for human nature ; in proving them- 
selves morally scandalous they inevitably became 
Spiritually suspected. Their reputation had been 
shattered before their official character was impugned : 
in due course this also would be attacked and then there 
would be no way of escape. 

John Hus was as representative in his own way as 
John XXIII. in his. Ifthe latter represented the actual 
hierarchy, the former expressed the deep resentment of 
the Christian conscience. It was not an intellectual 
repugnance against the medizval doctrines which 
inspired the revolt of this simplest and most straight- 
forward of preachers. The gross practical abuses 
which flaunted themselves unrebuked and unashamed 
on every hand stirred the prophetic protest within him. 
Claims and dogmas, which would never of themselves 
have provoked questioa, became inevitably question- 


_able when they were associated with the aggressive 
‘ wickedness of the clerical order. 


Two currents of 
medizval tendency were thus represented in the two 
victims of Conciliar justice—the tendency towards 
secularisation in its worst forms in the official chief of 
the hierarchy, and the tendency towards moral revolt 
in the Bohemian preacher. They stood for judgment 
before a partial and corrupt tribunal: and the different 
treatment extended to the Pope and to the reformer 
proved that from such no justice was attainable. 
John XXIII. was, indeed, condemned and deposed, 
but he was treated with consideration and respect, and 
within four years of his sentence was again clothed in 
the sacred purple of the cardinalate. That his treat- 
ment was not more kindly still was no fault of the 
Council, but the consequence of his own incorrigible 
duplicity. Far different was the experience of John 
Hus. Lured to Constance by an imperial safe-conduct, 
he was treacherously arrested in defiance of Sigismund 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, imprisoned, insulted, 
finally burnt at the stake. To his eternal dis- 
grace the Emperor acquiesced in this perfidy, 
the Council, so far from regretting its 
violence, ‘‘ formally recorded its belief that nothing 
could have been more pleasing to God, or mote 
acceptable to all Christian people.” Nay, it went fur- 
ther, and enshrined its own infamy in ‘‘an official 
declaration that according to all law, natural, human, 
and divine, no safe-conduct or promise is to be kept if 
the keeping of it is prejudicial to the Catholic Faith or 
the Church’s jurisdiction, and that every man was a 


‘supporter of heresy who should henceforth say that 


Sigismund had done anything but what was right and 
suited to his kingly majesty.” After such a display of 
moral perversity there is little hope for distressed 
Christendom in the assurance that a General Council is 
superior to a pope. Mankind will be in evil case if 
supreme authority is to be recognised in either: yet 
medizvalism was committed to that alternative. The 
fathers of Constance had spoken the last word of 
medizval Christianity, and that last word was a mani- 
fest and insolent challenge to the reason and conscience 
of Christian men. The Church could only meet the cry 
for reform by a ‘‘ Non possumus:” the time was not 


. far distant when the full bearings of that fact would be 
realised, and reform would cease to be necessarily an 


ecclesiastical affair. The general conscience of Christen 
dom would extend impartial contempt to Papacy and 
Council, and seek its ends by novel methods. 

Mr. Wylie disclaims a literary style: but he has, 


‘none the less, produced a readable little monograph,, 
which. usefully supplements the accounts of Bishop. 
‘ Creighton and Dean Milman. 
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THE CRITERIA OF POETRY. 


** What is Poetry?” By Edmond Holmes. London: 
John Lane. 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 
tes this thoughtful and interesting essay one of the 
most accomplished of our minor poets attempts to 
‘answer a question which never has been answered and 
probably never will be answered to the satisfaction of 
everyone. The term poetry is scarely more definite 
than the term prose. If under the one we must include 
works so radically and essentially different as Newton’s 
“*Principia” and Kingsley’s ‘* Water Babies,” as 
Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity” and the ‘ Innocents 
Abroad,” so under the other we must find place for 
works ranging from the ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” to the 
** Rape of the Lock” from the Odes of Pindar to the 
Odes of Prior from the ‘‘(Edipus Rex” to the 
** Cotter’s Saturday Night.” To frame a definition of 
poetry which should exclude Gray’ s ‘*Elegy” or 
Johnson’s ‘* Vanity of Human Wishes” could hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory, and yet which of the criteria 
applicable to the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ” and the ‘‘ Sensitive 
Plant” would be applicable to them? The truth 
obviously is that we must distinguish between poetry 
in its higher and poetry in its lower manifestations, 
between the revelations given us by the ‘lords of the 
visionary eye” and such faithful transcripts from nature 
and experience as Thomson and Crabbe afford to us, 

Mr. Holmes approaches poetry purely from the trans- 
cendental point of view. His postulates are that poetry 
is the expression of strong and deep feeling, in other 
words of passion and enthusiasm, and that it concerns 
itself with realities in the Platonic sense of the term. 
‘* The very mainspring of poetry is a desire, a dim and 
instinctive, but profound and passionate desire to escape 
from self (in the narrow sense of the term) to expand 
the soul till it shall transcend all wonted limits and at 
once lose and find itself in the larger life of the living 
Whole.” It will thus be seen that his views are pretty 
much those to which Coleridge has given such eloquent 
expression in the “‘Biographia Literaria.” On the rela- 
tion of poetry to science he has some very interesting 
remarks. He observes that they have this in common, 
that they seek for unity in multiplicity, but with this 
difference—that science seeks ‘‘unity of relation not 
Qnity of substance, the unity of an all- -controlling /aw, 
not the unity of an all-sustaining /fe.” In accordance 
with his transcendentalism, imagination is with Mr. 
Holmes the power of realising essential truth, ‘insight ” 
in Wordsworth’s sense of the term, just as poetry is the 
power of imitating and creating, the power of imitating 
not merely what is palpable but what is hidden, the 
first furnishing the *‘ matter ” of poetry, the latter giving 
it its form. Whether we agree with Mr. Holmes or not 
in his theories, of two things there can be no question 
that he has analysed with singular subtlety and power 
many of the manifestations of poetry in its higher 
aspects and traced them to their true sources, and that 
this first part of his essay is full of profoundly sugges- 
tive and really illumining remarks expressed with an 
eloquence and fervour not unworthy of the author of 
the second Apology for Poetry. 

' But we confess we are more at home with Mr. Holmes 
when he descends from his transcendental heights and 
deals, as he does in the second part of his essay, with 
expression in poetry. All he says here is truly admir- 
able and has a direct message for our time. We cannot 
resist quoting one passage. After speaking of the 
necessity for spontaneity and simplicity in style, he 
continues : 

“ The truth is that the modern craze for individuality 
is a grave symptom of a graver malady. The indi- 
vidualistic critic cares as little for ‘‘ the roll of the ages” 
as for the chorus of sympathetic applause which some- 
times rewards successful work during the lifetime of the 
worker. The poet as he conceives him is not a seer 
charged with a spiritual message to the general heart 
of man but a clever craftsman whose ingenuity is the 
delight of a select circle of fastidious connoisseurs . . . 
for the work that is highly charged with individuality is 
sure to abound in peculiarities of one sort or another, 
mannerisms of style, novelties of metre, eccentricities 
of diction and the like; and each peculiarity in turn 
affords an agreeable change to men whose jaded rane 


are ever craving new sensations. . . . It is difficult to 
say whether this conception of the poet’s meaning and 
function offers the deeper insult to poetry or to human 
nature. As well might it be said that Art exists in 
order to exerc se the critical acumen of the bric-a-brac 
hunter, or that Religion exists in order to minister to 
the dialectical subtlety of the professional theologian.” 
We recommend this passage to the consideration of 
those who believe, with the late Mr. Pater, that by 
** poetry” we are to understand ‘‘all literary produc- 
tion which attains the power of giving pleasure by its 
form as distinct from its matter.” Mr. Holmes has 
certainly done good service in reminding us that poetry 
has other functions to fulfil than those which it is 
almost the universal fashion, at the wen time at 
least, to assign te it. 


A GUIDE TO ANCIENT GREECE. 


‘*Pausanias and other Greek Sketches.” By J. G. 
Frazer. London: Macmillan. tcoo. 53s. 

N OW that people have ceased to study their 

Baedekers and to make plans for summer holi- 
days, they may have time to consider an old guide 
book, which dates back to the second century of our era, 
but which even the modern traveller cannot afford to 
neglect. Pausanias’ ‘‘ Description of Greece” should 
be more widely read. It is for many reasonsa notable 
work. It was not, of course, the first guide to Greece 
ever written. Pausanias had his predecessors, and he 
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has cautainily rated “in his .own ‘account awon- 
siderable amount of imformation derived from such 
sources. Bat of these early tbooks.only the ‘titles:and a 
few fragments ‘have come down to us, while the careful 
work of ‘Pausanias'we ‘possess in its entirety. Again, 
the ‘‘ Description” is not great by reason of the great- 
ness of its author. ‘Pausanias was nota genius. He 
was a sensible, plodding, painstaking man, without 
striking abilities, but possessed of a genuine anti- 
quarian interest, a keen religious curiosity, and an 
enthusiasm for everything appertaining to the land he 
describes. It is the laborious care with which this 
middle-class writer set himself to depict scenes and 
places and objects of interest, and especially to record 
quaint customs and traditions, that has made his book 
of the highest value!for seatlers ofthe present day. As 
a faithful picture of the Greece-of thesseconttcentury, of 
its life, its monuments, its superstitions, the ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion” will always rank high amid the famous literature 
of the world. 

The.greatest living authority on Pausanias is Dr. J. G. 
Frazer. In his commentary on'the “Description ” this 
scholar has brought to bear an enormous mass of learn- 
ing to elucidate all that is difficult or obscure in the 
Greek original. And as a student of the antiquities 
and topography of Greece Dr. Frazer is unsurpassed. 
His erudition is deep and he is thoroughly familiar with 
his authorities. Still his version and commentary is 
contained in six ‘bulky wolumes, costing each a gumea, 
anf is accortimgly out of ‘reach of such people of 
moderate means as do not happen to be professed 
scholars. It is, therefore, with unfeigned gratitude 
that we welcome the little book of selections which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just published. In ‘‘ Pausanias 
and other Greek Sketches” is contained in compact 
form the admirable study of Pausanias which figures 
as the introduction of the larger work; an essay on 
Pericles, originally published in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; and some extracts from the commentary 
dealing, for the most part, with Greek scenery and 
topography. All of these sketches will be found well 
worth reading. They are intended primarily for the 
unlearned public, and will, no doubt, ‘be .read with 
pleasure by many who have never yet heard of Pausanias 
orthis Cambridge commentator. For Dr. Frazer’s style 
is easy and attractive, and he possesses the enviable 
faculty of stimulating interest in his subject. If his 
little book awakens in some a desire of visiting, or re- 
visiting, the home of Greek civilisation, it will have 
served its purpose. 

By far the most valuable portion of the new volume 
is the reprint of the introduction to Pausanias. This 
opening paper is everything that an introduction should 
be—clear, precise, methodical and not too lengthy. It 
contains some just criticism on Pausanias, as a man 
and as a writer. Its defence of the Lydian against 
exaggerated charges of iplagiarism ‘is, on ‘the whole, 
convincing. And ‘the brief account of the aims and 
interests which dominated ‘his investigations is sound 
and well expressed. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
Dr. Frazer has omitted all references to authorities cited 
invhis original volumes. It is not always convenient to 
hunt up big editions in spublic libraries, and the extra 
space requisite for the necessary references would have 
been small. 

The remaining studies—with the exception of ‘the 
useful account of Pericles—are much less important. 
Dr. Frazer gives them to the public in the hope “that 
they may convey to readers who have never seen 
Greece something of the eternal .charm of its scenery ;”’ 
and that ‘‘to such as already know and love the 
country ” they may ‘‘.revive some .beautiful .or historic 
scene on those ‘tablets of tthe mind ‘from which even the 
brightest "hues so quickly fate” To the latter class of 
oe. uo doubt, these word-pictures will be welcome. 

ere is certainly little fault to be found with the de- 
scriptions themselves, which display accurate observa- 
tion comtbined with literary gift. But ‘it may be 

uestioned whether they who have never visited 
reece will find absorbing interest in a sketch of 
Sicyon, or Rhamnus, or Aliphera. The value of this 
book would have been doubled if Dr. Frazer had seen 
fit to omit some -of the fess important places, and to 
insert in their stead somte extracts from ‘his notes on 
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the lecal customs ant ffdlk4lore.dliuded ito in Pausanitas, 
Thus some of the ‘information of ‘Volume'’V. ‘respecting 
the Oracle at Delphi, or.a notice from Volume III. of 
the Spartan scourgings, or an account of some popular 
tale, that of Epimenides the Cretan for example 
would have added greatly to the charm of his smal} 
book. The few non-descriptive pieces inserted are 
not of ‘the first importance. The note on ‘the 
Pythian Tune” might well have been omittetl: the 
‘*End of the Mycenzan Age” ‘is an unsatisfactory 
fragment ; and the-discussion of a’picture of Polygnotus 
will hardly appeal to the general public for -whom ‘this 
volume is intended. 


#®RENCH ‘LITERATURE. 

CEnvres ‘Comfplites de ‘Pail Bourget: ‘Cruclie Enigme; Un 
Crime d’ Amour ; André Cornélis. Paris: Plon. 1900. 8f. 
Some sixteen years have passed since M. Paul Bourget began 

his study of what he styles “la sensibilité contemporaine.” In 

a way the departure was .a new .one—for, while adopting the 
i apne of realism laid down by Taine, of whom he claims to 

APN isciple, M. Bourget separated himself from other observers. 

of Parisian life by confining himself to a patient and profound 

examination of people who had hitherto escaped unnoticed. 

These people, in fact, were not of a kind to interest the restless 

novelist. Installed. comfortably in a “‘petit hétel” or flat, ‘they 

led a monotonous life, belonged to the higher bourgeoisie or a 

lost aristocracy ; it was their way to sip tea in a peaceful salon 

at ten ; to gamble occasionally at a club; to exchange calls 
and compliments with perfect urbanity ; to err—if they did err 

—with so little deliberation, with so much compunction, that 

repentance was the invariable sequence. Nothing they did. 

could provide material for an amazing tragedy.; discretion was 

their motto ; scandal had to be avoided at any:cost:; all suffer- 
ing, all sorrowing, had to be Gone in ‘silence and in secret. 

Among the women there was inborn purity, yet—when the 

husband was cold or clumsy—a yearning for consolation’; 

among the men was a certain chivalry, spoilt, ‘however, by 
scepticism. Wits, zsthetes, monsters never joined this circle. 

The very servants were too correct to speak of their masters 

and mistresses disrespectfully. It is highly improbable, in 

fact, that we should ever have been ushered into the midst 
of this “monde” if M. Paul Bourget had not first 
started his study of it in “Cruelle Enigme.” Herein, 
we meet Madame Castel and her daughter, Madame 

Liauran, pious, lonely women. Hubert, the first lady’s son, is 

their idol. The life of all ‘three is entirely uneventful until 

Hubert meets Thérése ‘ then Hubert falls in love with Thérése, 

and Thérése falls in love with Hubert, and soon both Hubert 

and Thérése fall. Thérése is M. Bourget’s favourite heroine— 
gentle, charming, and well bred, without a spark of originality 
or even worldly brilliance, sentimental—that is all. And the 
intrigue is at once natural ; and the attitude of Madame Castel 
and her daughter (who feel that Hubert is being led astray) is 
what one would expect from such solitary religious ladies: and 


the climax—when Hubert becomes melancholy and Thérése ° 


wretched—is the climax that must necessarily ensue. Thérése 
suffers just as Héléne suffers in “Un Crime d’Amour’—she, 
also, might say as Héléne said to her lover, Chazel, “pas 
souvenir de moi, car il faudra que nous ne nous voyions plus ; 
dites que jamais vous ne marcherez sur un cceur, que vous 
respecterez le sentiment partout ot vous le rencontrerez.” In 
another “monde,” portrayed by another author, the climax 
would have been sensational ; but M. Bourget knows his world 
to be above all things conventional—the intrigue, passionate as. 
other intrigues, must in this case end discreetly, leaving its. 
heroine and hero untarnished to their mediocrity. In the por- 
trayai of this mediocrity, however, lies M. Bourget’s undeniable 
genius. No other writer would attempt to depict it, having 
neither the necessary experience nor patience ; no other 


writer could follow and analyse the traces of it so exhaustively 


in an entire section of Parisian society without giving way to 
anger or extravagance. By amazing insight, a wonderful 
toleration, an incomparable power of expressing the subtlest 
human struggles.and:emotions, M. Bourget succeeds in making 
the most monotonous surroundings, the most mediocre persons, 
interesting . . . interesting because they really exist, because 
they represent a corner of “‘la vie vivante.” And so we recom- 
mend this remarkable. volume to all M. Bourget’s English 
admirers (of whom, we believe, there are many), and advise 
them, moreover, to look out for the subsequent volumes that 


will appear from time to time in this admirable and complete 


edition of his works, which, after containing his critical essays. 
and shorter studies such as “Cruelle Enigme” and “Un 
Crime d’Amour,” will next reproduce such deservedly popular 
stories as ‘* Coeur de Femme,” “ Mensonges,” and “ La Duchesse 
Bleue.” 
Les Deux Robes. By Maurice de Waleffe. Bruxelles : Balat. 
1900. 3f. 50c. 

This is the most absurd novel it has ever. been our misfortune 

to read. “Moreover, it is abominably written. A ridiculous 


‘woman, didbdlically beautiful, marries Baron d’I. She makes 
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him Governor of the Congo—how we cannot understand ; she 
charters a yacht ; she invites guests ; she sets sail with a queer 
‘crew, among them a journalist, a cardinal, a “jeune Jord”— 
and is made love to by them all, En route, there are amazing 
banquets, amazing conversations, amazing -scenes. ‘Of course 
the passengers all covet the wife of Baron d’l, particularly‘the 
cardinal. She, however, rifles with them—particulatly with 
the cardinal. ‘And so ‘the cardinal, ‘knowing that she is sprayed 
upon by a perfume every morning, puts vitriol into the bottle 
out of revenge. The wife of ‘Baron d’l is therefore disfigured ; 
but, preferring death to the disappearance of her diabolical 
beauty, swallows the rest.of thevitriol. Everybody mourns her 
—especially the cardinal. But when her body is lowered into 
the sea, a gust of wind springs up and carries the cardinal’s hat 
away. This, we suppose, isintended as a tragic touch ; but we 
are not in the least horrified, ‘and wish that the entire edition of 
M. Maurice de Waleffe's preposterous book had been on board 
the “ Vice-Roi” and:swallowed up, like the cardinal’s hat, by 
‘the waves. 

Les Romanciers Anglais Contemporains. 

Bury. Paris: Perrin. 1900. 

The author of this worthless volume has a very firm faith in 
ther critical powers. She writes authoritatively but alas! un- 
convincingly. She loses her ‘author, forgets his book, in order to 
hold forth on subjects foreign to her work. She would, in fact, 
discuss everything ; and she becomes quite unintelligible at 
times ; often foolish. Wefailto see more'than an accidental con- 
nexion between Rudyard Kipling and the East End. Mdlle. de 
Bury, however, deals -with both in ‘the same ‘chapter ; ‘here, 
there, and everywhere; in ‘fact, she ‘bewilders us with sudden 
incongruities and silly arguments. The chapter on George 
Meredith, although it "struggles ‘to illummate, proves cenclu- 
sively that Mdlle. de Bury is lost in darkness so far as that 
writer iscconcerned. Her.analysis, where it is not original, is 

zand empty ; her reflections are conclusive evidence of a 
vain but misty mind. Mdlle. Blaze de Bury is neither a critic 
noryet a-scribe. 

Paris de 1800.4 1900. Edited by Charles Simond. Paris: 
Plon. 1g00. If. 75c. 

The first pages of this admirable publication are devoted to 
a number of vivid illustrations of Napoleon I.’s burial in the 
Invalides, and to a description of the state of Paris at ‘that 
moment. The usual plans of Paris, plates of fashions, coins, 
street ‘scenes, &Kc., follow, accompanied by an interesting text. 
Portraits of celebrities are plentiful, and a record of any im- 

nt event‘that took place between 1840-1844 is to be found 
in the index. No more useful‘and entertaining account of life 
in Paris during the past century ‘has yet appeared. 
Revue des Revues. octobre. 30c. 

Some time ago we reviewed in these columns an admirable 
beok on India ‘by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch. It was 
impartial, entertaining, and extremely vivid ; and so we are 
surprised to find ‘the same author sensational, silly, and :preju- 
diced in his ‘paper on “Le Calme Anglais.” Prince Kara- 
georgevitch begins his article by declaring that ‘he heard'so 
muth about this “calm” ‘that he came over to London to 
observe it. But there was no “calm:” there was intolerant 
brutality, so much of it that he was reminded of the days 
when the “Aurore” and “Libre Parole” inflamed Parisians. 
What most struck him, in fact, was the want of “calm.” 
Once, perhaps, England was imperturbable, but Mr. 
Chamberlain has changed all that. Says the author boldly: 
“Mr. Chamberlain is more popular than the Queen. Mr. 
Chamberlain—the accomplice of Dr. Jameson, the ‘real’ 
Kynoch, the man who deserves to be sent to the galleys or to 
the scaffold—is responsible for the present madness of his 
country.” And so on, in thestyle of the “ Libre Parole” itself. 
Occasionally, the writer describes “ patriotic” scenes, and we 
wonder how it is that he alone has witnessed them. M. André 
Chevrillon, in the “Revue de Paris,” described the state of 
London during several months ; he, however, could not <dis- 
cover what Prince Karageorgevitch professes to have discovered. 
We would say to the Prince : “Calm.” M. Paul Pottier writes 
well about “ La Psychologie des Elections en France ;” .and 
Mdlle. May de Witte contributes a.charming short story- 


Revue de Paris. 15 octobre. 2f. 50c. 

The current number of this excellent review chie fly consists 
of.stories. -All-of them:are:admirable masterpieces of construc- 
tion and style. A charming poem, “L’Accueil,” by M. Jean 
Vignaud, shows marked originality ; and engineers will be 


interested in a paper on the “ Réle of Machines.” 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 octobre. 

After Trongons du .Glaive,” a remarkable novel ‘by 
MM. Paul and Victor Marguerite, comes an .uninterrupted 
array of serious articles. Among the heavier are those by M. 
Beunetiére on L’Giuvre Littéraire de Calvin ;” M. -Benoist 
on “Démocratie Organisée et Parlementarisme ‘Réel;” M. 
Badau ‘on “‘L’Astronomie ntale et ‘Observatoire ‘de - 
Meudon.” The literany fetes and political bulletin are not quite 
- from unnecessary gloom. 
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“THE THIRD SALISBURY 
ADMINISTRATION, 1895-1900.” 


-8vo. 531 pp- With Maps, Treaties, Diplomatic Papers, and Index. 


By H. WHATES, 


Author of ** Dissolution Dialogues,” ‘‘The Politician’s Handbook—a 
Review and Digest of the State Papers,” &c. &c. 


This work is founded on Official Documents only, and gives an animated and 
non-partisan narrative of the achi and fail of the Administration to the 
-date of the Dissolution. It tontains every fact likeiy to be wanted for reference, 
and will be found an indispensable aid to Members of Parliament, Diplomatists, 
writers, and students of Foreign, Colonial, and Domestic Policy. It is a work for 

«the library, of present use and permanent value ; for it constitutes an exhaustive 
thistory of the great questions with which Lord Salisbury’s Administration has been, 
and still is, concerned.—Vide Press Notices. 


Times :—‘‘ What Mr. Whates had egovignty done to meet the needs of the 
politician grappling with the problems of a single session is now supplemented by a 
survey of the entire record of co Salisbury’ s Third Administration sabet The tangied 
story of diplomatic and military events is clearly told.” 

Standard.—‘‘ Mr. Whates Presents the occurrences of the five years in clear 
and readable language ....The ’ have been cleverly made use of... 

Morning Post. —"A. a ~ o une book there could not be; and it can be 
cordially recommended . ...On the China question Mr. Whates writes with know- 
edge and judgment ; and his Maesy of events which followed the China-Japanese 
war up to the Russian Note of a fortnight ago is one of the best things in his 
extremely able and valuable book.” 

Daily News (leading article).—‘‘ Mr. Whates writes in a pleasant and lucid way, 
and the literary merits of his book will give it a more _~ ephemeral value as the 
record of an extremely eventful chapter in modern history......... Impartial and 
accurate.” 

Chronicle. —“‘ Sin Mr. is to be congratulated. 

.. The facts he presents skilfully and with a practised hand 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Whates’s judgments are sane and discriminating. 
neta He is no head partisan, and when shortcomings are apparent he does not 
hesitate to censure them. 

World.—‘ Mr. Whates holds no brie. either for or against the Minis 


faithful survey of facts and events.. rept are always so reasonable free 
from animus as to command the assent of all who are not hopelessly blinded by the 
spirit of faction....... 


Athenaum.—*' We tested Mr. Whates's accuracy and to his credit.” 


Graphic. —“ «..... This ry oy at scrupulous fairness Mr. Whates makes with the 
result desired. There has been no fuller, closer and more im summary of the 
-casus belli in South Africa.” 


Elaborate reviews have appeared in all the leading provincial papers, the 
Manchester Guardian, however, attacking the book in Bi a a because of certain 
- statements relating to South Africa and an alleged “ anti- 


Price 15s. net. 


VACHER & SONS, 
Broad Sanctuary Chambers, and 20 & 22 Millbank Street, Westminster. 
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THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE THIRD 


(1327-1377). 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D. 


Lecturer on History in the University of St. Andrews ; Author of “ The Union 
of England and Scotland,” &e. 


Honing Courier.—‘‘ Much the best book on the reign 1 of Edward III.” 
tlook.—** This is a vivid and at times even brilliant narrative of a most fasci- 
aie period in British and European history. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* He has carefully gone “to the sources, and on the whole to 
“the best sources, and in most cases to the best editions of those Sources. ill be 
read with pleasure and profit by nearly every on: who takes it up.” 

Scottish Review.—“ This description of Edward's retreat beyond the Somme, and 
the battle of Crecy, has seldom been surpassed. The same may be said of his 
account of the last days of Jacques d’Artevelde. Or take his account of Edward’s 
dealings with his Parliaments, or of the conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

hey are as luminous as the battle pieces.” 

Mr, G. M. Trevetvan, in the Sfeaker.—‘ Mr. Mackinnon has made a most 
laborious and = comparison of all the chronicles together with the official 
documents. . . : The book is faithful and honourable, based on a scholar! and 
genuine pn A of the authorities which the author has patiently consulte 

Saturday Review.—“ The work is in many waysa very praiseworthy contribution 
to the history of a most complex century, and a most striking personality. . He 
is certainly often graphic and picturesque in his treatment of incidents both great 
and small. His care in details has more than once enabled him to correct the errors 
of his predecessors, and even those of his ultimate authorities.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore (Basil Champneys. 
2 vols.). Bell. 32s. net. 


Emma Marshall (Beatrice Marshall). Seeley. 6s. 


Augusta, Empress of Germany (Clara Tschudi. Translated from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 
‘* Masters of Medicine” : Thomas Sydenham (J. F. Payne). Unwin. 
. 6d. 
Random Recollections of an cld Publisher (William Tinsley. 2 vols.). 


Simpkin, Marshall. 215. 
Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott 
‘* Library of English Classics.” 
John Barbour : Poet and Translator (George Neilson). 
Is. 6a. net. 


(J. S. Lockhart. Vols. III.-V.), 
Macmillan. 3s. 6a. net each. 
Kegan Paul. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop (Rosa Mulholland), 5s. ; With Buller in ae 
(G. A. Henty), 6s. ; In the Irish Brigade (G. A. Henty), 6s. ; 
With Rifle and Bayonet (Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s.; Out 
with Garibaldi (G. A. Henty), 5s.; A Newnham Friendship 
(Alice Stronach), 3s. 6d.; Jones the Mysterious (Charles 
Edwardes), 2s.; An Ocean Adventurer (Walter P. Wright), 
2s. 6d. ; Droll Doings (Harry B. Neilson and ‘‘ The Cockiolly 
Bird ”), "6s. London : Blackie and Son. 

Story of a School Conspiracy, The (Andrew Home), 3s. 6d. ; Charge! 
or Briton and Boer (G. Manville Fenn), 5s. ; The Three Witches 
(Mrs. Molesworth), 3s. 6d. ; Miss Nonentity (L. T. Meade), 55. 
W. and R. Chambers. 

Story of Burnt Njal : From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga (The late 
Sir George Webbe Dasent). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Thoroughbred Mongrel, A (Stephen Townesend). Unwin. 35. 6d. 

Wonder Stories from Herodotus (Retold by G. H. Boden and W. 
Barrington D’Almeida). Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

Young England (21st Annual Volume). 55. S. S. U. 

FICTION. 

The Black Pilgrim (IMichael Czajkowski). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Vaulted Chamber (Harry A. Spurr). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 

Rose Island (W. Clark Russell). Arnold. 6s. 

A Romance of the Unseen (M. E. Winchester). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Lord Linlithgow (Morley Roberts). Arnold. 6s. 

The Bennett Twins (Grace Marguerite Hurd). Macmillan. 6s. 

Tommy and Grizel (J. M. Barrie). Cassell. 6s. 

Woman of Death (Guy Boothby). Pearson. . 

The Bag of Diamonds, &c. (G. Manville Fenn). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 


John Charity (Horace Annesley Vachell). Murray. 6s. 

The Marriage of True Minds (Theophila North). Grant Richards. 
35. 

The Heart of Babylon (Deas Cromarty). Horace Marshall. 3s. 6d. 

A Man’s Woman (Frank Norris). Grant Richards. 6s. 

A Dead Certainty (Nat Gould). Routledge. 

Lord Jim (Joseph Conrad). Blackwood. 

The Eagle’s Heart (Hamlin Garland). Heinemann. 6s. 

Saronia (Richard Short). Elliot Stock. 

The Heiress of the Season (Sir William Magnay). Smith, Elder, 
2s. 6d. 

The Man-Trap (Sir William Magnay). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Jenny of the Villa (Mrs. C. H. Radford). Arnold. 6s. 

Verity (Sidney Pickering). Arnold. 6s. 

Is there a Better Thing ? (Jeremiah Vaughan-Emmett). Sonnenschein, 


I'd Crowns Resign (J. MacLaren Cobban). John Long. 6s. 
Robert Kane (C. H. Malcolm). Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6¢. 
Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts (‘“‘ Q”). Cassell. 6s. 


The Stickit Minister’s Wooing (S. R. Crockett), Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 
Mrs. Frederick Graham (Alice A. Clowes). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


HIsTory. 

The Venetian Republic: its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 421-1797 
(W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols.). Black. £2 2s. net. 

The Successors of Drake (Julian S. Cogbett). Longmans. 21s. 

Gordon’s Campaign in China (By Himself. Introduction and Short 
Account of the Tai-ping Rebellion by Colonel R. H. Vetch). 
Chapman and Hall. ts. 

The Forward Policy and its Results (Richard Isaac Bruce, C.I.E.). 
Longmans. 155. net. 

Historical Memoirs of the City of Armagh (James Stuart. New 
Edition. Revised by Rev. Ambrose Coleman). Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan; Gill and Son. 

Soldiering in Canada: Recollections and Experiences (Lieut.-Colonel 
George T. Denison). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Waterloo Campaign, 1815 (William Siborne). Constable. 6s. 

England, Egypt, and the Sudan (H. D. Traill). Constable. 12s. 

The Far East: its History and its Question (Alexis Krausse). Grant 
Richards. 18s. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPORT. 
Hockey (F. S. Creswell. Revised Edition). The All-England Series. 


Bell. 1s. 
A Year with Nature (W. Percival Westell). Drane. 10s. 6d. 
Nimmo. 


A History of Steeplechasing (William C. A. Blew). 


Siesiaitiesiiie of a Falconer (Major Charles Hawkins Fisher). Nimmo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
An Old Man’s Holidays (The Amateur Angler), 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Essays in Illustration of the Action of Astral Gravitation in Natural 
eeu (William Leighton Jordan), Longmans. 9s. - 
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of Life (R. E. Dudgeon). Chatto and Windus. 


In te Beginning [Les Origines] (By J. Guibert). Kegan Paul. 9s. 

Flame, Electricity and the Camera: Man’s Progress from the First 
Kindling of Fire to the Wireless Telegraph and the Photograph 
of Colour (George Iles). Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

Studies by the Way (Sir Edward Fry). Nisbet. ros. 6d. net. 

The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse (Edward Carus 
Selwyn). Macmillan. 6s. net. 

The New Testament in Modern English (Ferrar Fenton). Horace 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

St. Paul’s Epistles in Modern English (Ferrar, Fenton). 
Marshall. Is. 

The Great Rest-Giver (Wm. Haig Miller), 2s. 6¢.; Knots: Quiet 
Chats with Boys and Girls (Rev. A. N. Mackray), 2s.; The Way 
into the Kingdom (Rev. J. D. Jones), 1s. 6¢.; How to Attain 
Fellowship with God (Rev. J. A. Clapperton), 1s. 6d. ; The Care 
of the Home (Lucy H. Yates), 1s.; Hidden Beauties of Nature 
(Richard Kerr), 25. 62. R. T. S. 

“Unto You Young Men” (The Morey William Macdonald 
Sinclair). Grant Richards, 35. 6 

In Praise of Folly (Erasmus). Gibhings. 2s. 6d. net., 

The — of Religion (Andrew Lang. Second Edition). Long- 

5s. net. 

The Flora of the Sacred Nativity: Preceded by an Essay upon the 
llora Sacra (Alfred E. P. Raymond Dowling). Kegan Paul. 

The Ascension of Isaiah (Edited by R. H. Charles). Black. 75. 6d. 
net. 

The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament (Henry 
S. Nash). New York: The Macmillan Company. 35. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 
The Land of the Long Night (Paul Du Chaillu). Murray. 7s. 6d. 
~~ or its Surroundings (Beatrix F. Cresswell). St. Bride’s 
ess. 


Horace 


VERSE. 
Poems (Right Rev. Geo. A. Chadwick). Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s. net. 
Echoes (Clifford Harrison). Glaisher. 35. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
a and History, and Westminster Abbey (William Morris). 
ans. 2s. 6d. net. 
British Chess Handbooks, The: Chess Openings for Beginners (Rev. 
E. E. Cunnington). Routledge. 6d. 
Francis, the Little Poor Man of Assisi (James Adderley). Arnold. 
6d. 


35. 6d. 

Isabel Carnaby” Birthday Book, The (Arranged by E. D. Berring- 
ton). Hodder and Stoughton. 38. 6d. 

Larger Temple Shakespeare, The (Vol. XII). Dent. 45. 6d. net. 

Lean’s Royal Navy List (October). Witherby. 

People of China, The (J. W. Robertson-Scott). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Statistical Year-Book, The, of Canada for 1899. Ottawa: Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau. 

Unpublished and Unccllected Poems, The, of William Cowper (Edited 
by Thomas Wright). Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OcToBER :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr. ; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30; L’flumanité Nouvelle, 
1fr.75; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; International Journal of 
Ethics, 65c. (2s. 6d.) ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; Cassier’s 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Library, 3s. ; The Home Counties Magazine, 
1s. 6d. ; Girl’s Realm (November), 6d. ; The Artist, ts. ; Book- 
seller, 6d. ; The Monist, 50c. ; The Practitioner, 2s. ; The Classical 
Review, Is. 6d.; The New Century Review, 6¢.; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Open Court, toc. ; The Educa- 
tional Review, ; The Bookbuyer, 15c. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... ORB 


Cheques and Money should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 


of any difficulty being experienced in Arn 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in 
Sormed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 
PARIS Galignani & Rue de Rivoli. 
Boyveau & Ct villet, ape, Bus de la Banque. 


Le Boul des Capucines. . 
iosque Duperron, levard des 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


Brusse_s Messrs. G. Lebégue et pong 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN .... W. H. Jagerstrasse 
1a & Co Co., 8 Ste 


Bupa-PESTH ppert. 

Loescher & C Corso 307, 

Maprip Gutenberg, Ano 25; 

CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 — Rue de Péra. 

RO 


- The International News Com 8 et 85 Duane St. 
Boston, (US.A.). Damrell & Upham, Washington Street. 


+++++«The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
«+++++The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


The Montreal News 


MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing: 
Full Information “as =, - Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, nsects, &c., How- 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. BATEMAN, A. K.C. ,and RecinatpA. R. B.A. Iilus-- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d.,by post, 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting. A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample eens on the Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection «f a Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Stud a og and an extensive Valua-- 

By Henry T. Scotr, M.D., 


tion Table of Autographs worth Collectii 
L.R.C.P., . net, by post 7s. rod. 


&c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J- 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Hlustrating 39 Species ex- 
quisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In. 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Ropert L. Wattace. Third Edition. a cloth gilt, price 
58+» by post ss. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart TuHorsurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and —y by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt,. 
price ros, 6d. net, by post 10s. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by TueEo. Francis GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con-- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with ‘. Plates and Engravings by 
Harotp Furness, Gro, CrvuIkSHANK, Munn ANDREW, and others. 
2 2 vols. demy 4to. half morocco, Hh, price £3 3s. ; carriage free, 

3 58. 


Dogs. Breaking and Treining. Being Concise Directions for 

the proper education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ Chapters by Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. — 


Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at Auction. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory,. 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GeorGe SCHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols, large post 4to. Cloth gilt,. 
price £3 3s. net, by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Grorce FLeminc, C.B.,. 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army,,. 
and Ex-President of the —_ College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth ait, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 1 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. SLater, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, pric 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


Painters and Their Works. <A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical Sketches of all the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 
13th oy to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, with full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
37s. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive. A Practical’ 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed’ 
for the use of those commencing the Study. By . S. Westosy. Beauti-- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 1 58. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and’ 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by Kempster W. gat Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price rcs, 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Feat | of a 
Collection of English Mlustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character,. 
with an,Appendix of Prints relating to = rts of the Field.. The avhols valued’ 
by reference to Average Auction Prices. By ¥} H. Stater, Author of “ Library 
Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. rod. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with. 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs_ Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
128, 6d. net, by post 12s, 10d. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the Reader being taken step b 
step through the Reasoning rf rations upon which the Rules of Play are based ° 
By C. J. Metrose. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt,. 
price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


Wildfowling, Practical: a Book- on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. SHarr. The result of 25 years’ experience Wildfowl) 
Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
Profasely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 10d. 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By Joum BICKERDYKE, 
Author of “‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. utifully Illustrated 
from Photographs taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4a. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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TheSaturday. Review. 


20-Qctober,, 


~ Latest News, , News, 


EVERYBODY 


,_ INTERESTED IN. CHINA OR THE:.TRANSVAAL 
“ ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service acy 


Its Articles are written by Service Men. 


Published every SATURDAY. Price 6d. 
OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Official News. Personal News. 


DARLINGTON’S. HANDBOOKS. 


“ Sir- Henry is comr ged by th> Queen to 
““ Nothing better could be wished for.” — British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”"— London Daily C. hronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON,. F.R.G.S. 
‘1s: each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT: THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
_ ABERYSIWITH, TOWYN, ABERPOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTFR, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALEs. 
BRISTOL. BATH; WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, _TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG, 


“4 Times. “* Particulasly. good.”—A 
““The best Handbook to London.ever issued.” verbal Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” "Dail ly Gra, 
Enlarged edition,.5s.. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENYIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and’ E. T. COOK, M.A. 


iss. THE HOTELS. OF us WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 


throughout the world 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London : Marshall & Co., Ld.. 


Simpkin, 
Railu y Bi Lod, lls and ail Bi 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the: National Gallery). 


Reproductions. in carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Aquarellgravure from the works of . . . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC. FRAMING. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free.  Ultstrated’ Catalogues, ts. 


INSPEGTION 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZRALAND, TASMANIA, 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAILE STEAMERS: 


Lyra LONDON. EVERY ALTERNATE - FRIDAY 
the above COLONIES. calling at yh ln GIBRALTAR, 

MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

Managers: F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices :. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue. London, 


apply to latter firm at 5. Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to: 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street; Charing Cross. ‘sw. 


P. & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
oO. SERVICES. 


P. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO 

« MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, . BOMB KURRACHER, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STR. alts, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIS 
TASMANIA, and new ZEALAND 


P. & CHEAP RETURN: TICKETS and’ ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


tr Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2% CURRENT’ ACCOUNTS. 
onthe monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 1 
23 on Deposits, repayable on demand. y 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic F BrrKBeEcK, Lonpon.” 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Sopot Good Hope.) 
Head Office, lager > Lane, Lombard Street, London,.£.C., and 


in Africa. 
Paid-up Capital oe os 61,250,009 
$1,200.000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and: transacts every y description of bankine business 


with, the princinal towns:in Cape Colony; Natal, eal thtengs River Colony, ‘Transvaal, 
| me poe and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received for 


Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, Landon: Manager. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND: COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT’ 
CONTRACTO 
Heap Orrice: 144 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Crry Orrice: 15 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS. for Company and. General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


H.. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS: 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA,,. 
AND ABROAD: 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED. 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 2 pnd 2 West a3rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING "PUBLIC the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favoural 
for their own STANDARD PUBL RATIONS an and for ALL 
AMERICAN end PERIODICALS. 

ALOGUE sent om application. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 
TO THE 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted BP ed, and ed. All the New and Standard 
&e. oice Bindings for Presents, Post 
orders Usual bh discounts 


& BOOKS. —Threepence Discount in the 


Shilling: allowed from the pisiaee price: of. nearly all New saa, 
Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. gratis and 
free. Orders post executed by return, GILBERT and FIEL 
ddress), 67 Mi Street, London, B.C. 


Fok SELLING YOUR OLD or Buying a new Gun, 


Cycle, Horse, or anything elseto best advantage, there is no means better than 
an advertisement in The Sasaar, Exchange and Mart Newspaper, Transactions 
are carried through we Quickly, Privately; Safely, and Cheaply. The cost: off 
advertising is only 1d. for every 3 words. Or you:need merely answer the published: 
advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue. The paper is to 
be bought at all newsagents and, bookstalis, price 2d., or specimen copy will be sent. 
direct from the office for 3d. in stamps. The journal contains a commie rable amount 

London of special interest and te : : 170 Strand, 
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20 October, 1900 


wiv. The, Saturday. Review.: 


OR.. J. COLLIS. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,. 


‘THE ORIGINAL. AND ONLY GENUINE: 
_CHLORODYN 


ever discovered 


CHLORODYNE stn fata Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, A 


efféctually cuts short all attacks of 
GHLORODYNE. Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
only palliative in Ne 

CHLORODYNE © Cancer, Too 
“Earl Russell communicated to the of 
pee rhe Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 


caging only remedy of any service was CHLOKODYNE,” "—See 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor’ Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J, Conus 
BROWNE. was: undoubtedly the inventor: of Cxtoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant: Freeman was:deliberately untrue; which; he regretted to say, had been 

sworn:to.”—See: Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. r4d., 28. od., 48: 6d:, and r1s; each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Browne's on Government 
stamp. edical Testimony accompanies each 

MaNnuracTuRER— 
J..T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the Pmt can use; it and’ 
Decay, weetens the a Sold tores, Chemists, an OWLANDS 
Sons, 67 ‘Hatton Garden, London 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The c co. of p acts of cruelty is invited. Com- 
plainants’ 1 when letters-are marked “Private.” 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street; St. James's, London.. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE ccs lke a charm in Diarshrs, andi 


that he received a: 


City of London Truss. Society. 


“ESTABLISHED: 1807. 
“FOR THE RELIEF OF THE nervense POOR THROUCHOUT THE 


THE PRINCE QF WALES, K.G. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
aggravated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL. FUNDS are. GREATLY NEEDED: to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the.Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS), and. BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

 Joun’ WHITTINGTON,, Secretary, 
Finsbury Square, E:C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET | SEASIDE. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7,45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALE. 


To-night and every night at-8: Robert Newman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr: Hewry J. Woop. 28.5 SS 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS.. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Robert Newman’s Queen's Hall Orchestra: 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 


Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free: E. FP. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN'S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
TO-DAY, Saturday, October 20, at 3 and 8.30, 
and following Afternoons at 3. Thursdays and i coteer at 3 and 8.30. 
Tickets 7s. 6d., 58., 25. 6d., at Ropert Newman's Box Office. 


THE NEW THREEPENNY 
Society Wewspaper.. 


ORIGINAL 


WITH AN 


[LEUSTRATED: SUPPLEMENT 
WHEE 


A SOCIAL VIEW OF LIFE. 
No. 2 will be Published on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 next. 


THE ONLOOKER WILL APPEAL TO ALL CLASSES. 


THE ONLOOKER 


THE ONLOOKER 


WILL PRESENT’ JOURNALISTIC FEATURES NEVER 
YET ATTEMPTED BY A THREEPENNY JOURNAL. 


WILL, CONTAIN. CONTRIBUTIONS. BY THE BEST 
KNOWN: 


WRITERS ON ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, 


LITERATURE, &c. &c. 


Editorial Offices - 
Publishing. Offices: -- 


30 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
16 BEDFORD. STREET, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review, 


20 October, 


MESSRS. BELL'S ‘BOOKS. 


£6664 0006600006 666666 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE : Memoirs and Correspondence 
of.” By Basi CHAMPNEYs. With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 


Crown folio, with binding designed by Laurence Housman. £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: a Historical Study of his — 


Life and Works. By Lionet Cust, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait 


Gallery, London, Honorary Member of the Roval Academy of Fine Arts at | 


Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. With 61 Photogravure 
and 20 Collot 


ype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings 
[/mme iiately. 
Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. By Lancton 
Douctas, Professor of Modern History in the University of Y ndeieide. With 
4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, including all the 
most important works. 
A very handsome volume.”—Daily Grathic. 
* “tis is a beautiful book, well wae and well illustrated.”—Z iterature. 


Medium 8vo. 12s. net. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


‘THE BOOK OF SUN-DIALS. Originally compiled by 
the late Mrs. Atrrep Garry. Revised and greatly enlarged by H. K. F- 
Epen and ELeanor Lioyvp. With chapters on Portable Dials, Lewis 
oe ans, F.S.A., and on Dial Construction by WicHAM RICHARDSON. 

ew edition | (the fourth). With 200 Illustrations. 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES.” NEW VOLUME. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated 
and Decorated by W. Heatu Rosinson. With an Introduction by H. Noe. 
WILtiaMs. e post 8vo. 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese vellum, 
demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Being Ex- 


LINE AND FORM. By Wa cter Crane. With 157. 


Illustrations. 
This volume is uniform with the author's “ Bases of Design,” and contains a 
large number of Drawings by Mr. Crane, as well as other ill 
“If I may be pardoned the comparative method of gtigien—shich. by the way, 
is never satisfying—I would say that this little book will give a more thorough 
knowledge of drawing and design to the intelligent young person than all the 
writings of Ruskin put together.”—Pad/ Ma// Gazette. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An Illustrated 
80 Repeddactions from Leighton’s Pictures, 


“The little volume seems to be very feng oot useful, and deserves to meet 
with ii instant and wide success." — Black 


tracts from Letters, Papers, and Diaries of the past three centuries. Collected 
and arranged by Ernest F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., Author of ““A History of 
Germany 1 in the Middle Ages,” Editor of ‘ “Select Historical Documents.” 
With 83 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR. Extracts from 


the —— of the Right Rev. ArtHur Hamitton Baynes, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photographs by 
Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others. 


“One of the most posepeiaing books hitherto published in relation to the South 
African War.’ ‘—Daily 1 aph. 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


HAMPTON COURT. A Short History of the Manor 


and Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A., Author of ‘A History of Hampton 
Court” in 3 vols. &c. New and ‘cheaper i issue. 58. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, 


M.A., sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Vee L 


ly. 


Bell’s 


Handbooks to Continéiital Churches. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 


CHARTRES— The CATHEDRAL, and other Churches. 
_ By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. (Ready. 


Bell’s 


ROUEN-—The CATHEDRAL, and other Churches 
By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. (Shortly. 


Handbooks to ‘thé Great Public Schools. 


Copiously Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Top, M.A., Assistant Master 


at Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations. [Ready. 
RUGBY. By H. C. Brapsy, M.A., Assistant Master at Ragiy. 
With 44 Illustrations. (Ready. 


HARROW. By J. Fiscuer Wittiams, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


ETON. By A. CLurron-Brock, New College, — With 


46 Illustrations. ‘ (Ready. 
| WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warner, New College, Oxford. 
(/n the press. 


(ln the press. 


Bell's Handbooks of the Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 55. net each. 


PERUGINO. bByG. C. Litt. D. Ready. 
SODOMA. By Contessa Privii-Bon. (Ready. 


; DELLA ROBBIA. By MarcHEsA BURLAMACCHI. 


GIORGIONE. By Herzerr Cook, M.A. [Dec.. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, price 1s. 6d. net per volume ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in sets, 
printed on Japanese vellum, price 5s. net per volume. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
RICHARD II. 
CORIOLANUS. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [Nov. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. [Dec.. 


Further Volumes at Monthly intervals.» - 


London: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
and Published by Freperick Wittiam Wvy, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street,. 
Garden, in the County of —Saturday, 


E.C, 


, 20 October, 1900. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST 

it 


th. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


2,347, Vol. 90. 


20 October, 1900. 


GRATIS. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Greatest Book on African eBags and i Sport ever published, bein 
an account of the first traverse of the Dark Continent from ° 
South to North. 
Price One Guinea Net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA. 


By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 
Ready Friday, October 26th, in 1 vol. crown 4to. 

Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by E. S. 
Grocan), Original Drawings by E. S. Grocan, Photographs and Photogravure 
Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 

The hitherto unexplored country between Tanganyika and the Mountains of the 
Moon is dealt with at length; the chain of high volcanoes, two of which are active 
was thoroughly explored; 700 miles of new country were mapped and the total 
distance of of the actual journey was 6,500 miles. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


THE RENASCENCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ArcuipaLcp R. Corqgunoun, Author of “‘China in Transformation.’ 
formerly Administrator of Mashonaland, South Africa. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with Map, price 6s. 

A popular account of South Africa, The lessons to be learnt from its past and its 
future ibilities. A concise description of the physical conditions in the various 
territories, and of the peoples, native and otherwise. A consideration of the 
methods of developing the country and of the Problems of Settlement. 


A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., with so Illustrations and 3 Maps, 16s. net. 


WILD SPORTS OF BURMA AND ASSAM. 


By Colonel Pottock (late Staff Corps) and W. S. THom (Assistant Superinten- 
at of Police, Burma). 
The illustrations for this work are principally from photographs, and are quite 
unique as a collection of sporting pictures, most of them having been taken while 
the authors were on their various hunting expeditions. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


NOW READY. Inxr vol. demy 8vo. with go Illustrations, after Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author, price r2s. net. 


By Mme. Jean Pommerot. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR Bet (N. D’Anvers), 
Author of ‘‘ The Elementary History of Art,” &e. 

ce author has given the results of her experience in a series of very vivid word- 

res, supplemented by sketches and photographs taken under great difficulties, 

for the women of the Sahara look upon the camera as an uncanny sentient being 

with the power of the evil e Awd and, moreover, they consider it a positive crime to 


allow their portraits to be 
THE RESURRECTION OF PETER. A 


Reply to Olive Schreiner. By Princess Catnerine RapziwiLt. 
crown 8vo. limp cloth, price rs. 


TWO CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and IIlus- 


trated by ArTHUR Lavarp. In 1 vol. oblong 4to. price 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HAIR AND CURLY HEAD. A 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A TRAGEDY OF THREE. By T. T. Daunte. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


MOTHER-SISTER. By Epwin Pucu, Author of “‘ Tony 


Drum,” ‘‘ The Man of Straw,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SILENT GATE. A Voyage into Prison. By 


TIGHE Hopkins, Author of “An Idler in Old France. Dungeons of 
Old Paris,” &c. In 1x vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WORLD’S SLOW STAIN. By Harotp VALLinGs, 
Author of “ The T of Terence Clancy,” “‘A Month of Madness,” 
&c. In x vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

A DAUGHTER OF WITCHES. A Romance. By 
of “‘The Untempered Wind,” “ Judith &e. 


ON ALIEN SHORES. B 


“The Mischief Maker,” ‘ Lisbeth,” 


Leste Keirn, Author of 


c. vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 


CARDINAL’S SNUFF.BOX. By 


Henry Harvanp, Author of “‘ Comedies and Errors,” “‘Grey Roses,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Dainty and delicious.”—Pad/ Mail Gazette. ** A work of art." —World. 
* “ Every page of it is interesting. "—Morning Post. 
“* book among a thousand.”—7Zimes. A charming romance.” —S/ectator. 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND IN THE PRESS. 


SENATOR NORTH. By 


ATHERTON, Author of “ Patience Sparhawk,” ‘‘ American Wives and English 

&c. Crown 8vo. 

* Brilliant and imteresting. "Spectator. 

* A great and notable success.”—Daily Tele; 
distinguished work.”—Academy. A strong work.” —Oxtlook. 


THE DISSEMBLERS. By Tuomas 


Cosp, Author of ‘‘ Scruples,” ‘* The Judgment of Helen,” “ of. Passingham,” 
&e. Just published. 


“A great novel.”—Vanity Fair. 


SEVEN GARDENS ANDA PALACE. 


E. V. B., Author of ‘‘ Days and Hours ina Garden.” With numerous 
Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Third Edition. 


‘* One of the most charming books which have been published for many a day.” 
Country Life. 


THE CHRONICLE OF A CORNISH 


GARDEN. By Harry Roserts. With seven Illustrations of an Ideal 
Garden, by F. L. B. Griggs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Fust published. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. DES 


ECHEROLLES  : Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Translated by M. C. 
Batrour. With 3 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“©The Memoirs of Mdlle. des Echerolles’ have the value of a document and 
more than the charm of a novel.”—Daily Mail. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS: a Book for Dog 
85 Full-page Illustrations (including nearly 70 Champions) drawn from Life by 


People. By Cuartes Henry Lang, Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge. 
.- Moore. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Preajectes showing illustrations and giving Press opinions post free. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


By Jonn Henry Newman (afterwards Cardinal). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FILIPINO MARTYRS: the Story 


of the Crime of the 4th of February, 1899. By an Eye-Witness, RicHarp 
BrinsLEY SHERIDAN. With a New Map and three Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


WORLDLY WAYS AND BYWAYS. 


By an Idler (Et1or Grecory). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS: 


A Poem. By F. Coutts, Author of “‘ The Revelation of St. Lone the Divine,” 
‘* The Alhambra and other Poems,” &c. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
THE POCKET LIBRARY. 


Size pott 8vo. 6 by 3} in. Printed upon thin opaque paper, 574 pages, 
cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s. net. 
VoL. 


I.—LAYENGRO: the Scholar, the 
Gipsy, the Priest. 


By Georce Borrow. 


Vor. Il—ROMANY RYE (a Sequel to 


‘*Lavengro”). By Georce Borrow. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


THE LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


Size 5} by 3 in. gilt edges. Bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. Bound in leather, 
price as. net. 

A dainty series printed in two colours, violet and 

borders, and cover design, by Philip Connard. 


reen, with end papers, orna- 


Vo. L—THE LOVE POEMS OF 
SHELLEY. (Just published. 
Vo. IL—THE LOVE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. ; [Ready shortly. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 
Prospectuses, showing specimen page, &c., post free. 
Mr. John Lane will send his Illustrated Autumn Lists post free. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, W. 
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= 


“MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LATEST LIST. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait.  8vo. 10s. net. 


Also an Edition fully Illustrated with carefully authenticated Por- 
traits in Public and Private Galleries, and with Reproductions of 
Contemporaneous Prints in the British Museum and the University of 
Oxford. Extra cruwn 8vo. 14s. net. 


SOLDIERING IN CANADA. Recollections 
and Experiences. By Lt.-Col. Georce T. Denison, late Commanding the 
Governor-General’s Body Guard, Author of ‘‘ A History of Modern Cavalry,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 
Globe.—"* The pictorial illustrations are almost legion, and, moreover, are of very 
good quality, doing real justice to their attractive subjects......It is as presentable 
externally as it is interesting and entertaining within.” 


A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
By CHARLES H. FARNHAM. 
With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 


Auice B. Woodwarv. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Illustrated by 


THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN 
DRAGONS. By S. Rosamonp Pragcer. Illustrated by the Author with 
28 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, and numerous Drawings in the Te>t. 
Oblong 4to. Picture boards, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLANS LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 
J. G. Lockuart. In Five Vols. Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN, 


‘ Author of “ Fo’c’s'le Yarns,” “The Manx Witch,” &c. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
MISCELLANIES (including EUPHRANOR, 


POLONIUS, &c). By Epwarp FirzGerap. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


TWO ESSAYS on OLD AGE AND FRIEND- 


SHIP. Translated from the Latin of Cicero by E. S. SHucksurcH. Pott 8vo. 
as. 6d. net, 


THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS AND THE 


PROPHETIC APOCALYPSE. By Epwarp Caxus Setwyn, D.D., 
Headmaster of Uppingham School. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. - 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. have the pleasure 
to announce the Approaching Completion of their 


GREAT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


They have just published Vol. V., and Vol. VI., completing the work, is 


well advanced. 
After Vol. I. was published, Captain Manan (the Historian of ‘‘ Sea Power”) 
wrote to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. saying :—‘‘ You have a tremendous 


undertaking in hand, and I wish you all the success your nation ought to give you 
as a matter ‘a patriotism.” 


Vol. V. NOW READY. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. By Wm. Lairp Cowes. Illustrated by Photogra- 
vure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from contemporary and 
authentic sources. in six handsome royal 8vo. vols. 25s. each net. 

Each volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either 
for Sets or for separate Volumes. 

The 7imes in reviewing Vol. IV. says Navy abun- 
dantly fulfils its promise : it is an ad 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S ‘“‘STORY OF THE WAR IN 


SOUTH AFRICA.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth elegant, with Map, ros. 6d. 
net. 


*,* This work on the War in South Africa the great American historian will 
unquestionably prove of the deepest interest to English readers. 
“Captain Mahan is a born Mngha."— Daly News. 


The FIRST a | Seeing been entirely sold out in a few days, a SECOND 
NOW READY of that unique work, 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. By Cap- 


tain JosHua Stocum. Being a Personal Narrative of the Experiences of the 
Sloop Spray on her Single-Handed Voyage of 46,000 miles. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth ain, 8s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 400 pp. fully Illustrated, 14s. net. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINES. By 


Freperic H. Sawyer, Memb. Inst. C.E.; Memb. Inst. N 
vearly ready. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION BY FRANK SAVILE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE BLESSING OF ESAU: a Romance of the 


Marchlands. By iE, Author of ‘‘ John Ship, Mariner,” “‘ Beyond 
the Great South Wall,” (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY JULES VFRNE. 
Crown 8vo. very fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. By Jutes Verne. 


(Ready. 


Illustrated, 12mo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Larcapio Hearn, Author of 
(Ready. 


SHADOWINGS. 
“ Exotics and Retrospectives,” ‘‘ In Ghostly Japan,” &c. 


FAMOUS NOVELS OF THE SEA. 


One Guinea net, the Set complete in a case ; Single volumes, 3s. 6d. 


THE TWO ADMIRALS. By J. F. Coorer. 

THE GREEN HAND. By Georce Cuprtes. 

. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Scort. 

. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marrvar. 

. MOBY DICK. By Herman MELviLLe. 

. THE WRECK OF THE *“*GROSVENOR.” By W. Crarx RvsseEtt- 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 


LEPCHA LAND: or, SIX WEEKS IN THE SIKHIM 
HIMALAYAS. By Donatpson. With Photogravure Fronti- 
spiece, Map of Route, and 108 Illustrations. (Ready. 


Now Ready. A SUPERB WORK, large 4to. £3 13s. 6d. net. 
VAN DYCK. 50 full-page Photogravures from the 


Most Celebrated Paintings of Van Dyck. 

Selected (by permission of the Authorities) from the 300 Paintings exhibited at 
sneeey in obaeetion of the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Van 
Dyck. The Pictures were collected from all parts for this Exhibition, among the 
contributors being her Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Westminster, &c. Each of the Photogravures is accompanied "by two pages. 
of descriptive text by Mr. Max Rooses, Conservateur du Musée Plantin-Moretus. 
The roan ys bound in half-parchment, cloth sides, in a new and perfectly original 
design by a Dutch Artist. 

In handsome £. vols. cloth extra, about 300 «4 each £2 2s net. Vol. I.. 
published in 1898. Vol. II. in 1899. Vol. III. now ready. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Edited by Max Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
Antwerp. Translated by F. Knowtes. With Biographical Notices. The text of 
each volume contains over 200 Illustrations, besides six Etchings by _ 
six Photogravure Plates, and twelve Half-tone Full-page Plates. Illus- 

ed Prospectus sent on Ren 


*,* A Sixteen-Page List fi] Messrs. S. L., M. & Co.’s Announce- 
ments can be had post, “free. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE ARMY. Containing 72 
Beautifully Coloured Photos. of Generals. One Volume. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 15s. ‘ 


CHINA OF TO-DAY, THE YELLOW PERIL. An 


Album of Pictures and Photographs, illustrating the principal places, incidents, 
and persons connected with the Crisis.in China. 5s. 


KHAKI IN SOUTH AFRICA. An Album of Pictures 
and Photographs, illustrating the chief events of the War under Lord 
Roberts, 5s. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
Miss Hannau-Lyncu, Author of “ Denys d’Auvrillac,” “Dr. Vermont's 
Fantasy,” &c. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. Bya 


RESIDENT AT THE HaGueE. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
W. H. Dawson, Author of “‘ Germany and the Germans,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
Francis H. E. Parmer, sometime Secretary to H.H. Prince Droutskop- 
Loubetsky (Equerry to H.M. the Emperor of Russia). With Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

GOLDEN DEEDS OF THE WAR. By A. T. Srory. 
With many Portraits of Heroes. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

‘* There is probably no boy who would not value the book.” —Ziterature. 


FASCINATING BOOK.” 
A PEEP INTO ‘*PUNCH.” By J. Scuoo ine. 


With about 480 Pictures from Punch. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY ILLUSTRATED. By 


Joun Leyianp. Illustrated by over 130 Photographs showing every feature 
of interest in connection with the Shakespeare Country and the surrounding 
Districts, so noted for their wonderful beauty of scenery. 4to. cloth, gilt 
leaves, ros. 6d. net. 


FOR BEGINNERS AND EXPERTS. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. Edited by 


E. T. Coox. A comprehensive work for every lover of the garden. With 
about 720 Illustrations. Specially-designed cover. Large 8vo. gilt leaves, 
21s. net. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. The Country House and 


its Garden Environment. Illustrated. £2 2s. net. 


IN NATURE’S WORKSHOP. By Grant Aten. With 


Illustrations by Frederick Enock. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? A Guide to Occupations for 


Men and Women, in which Incomes can be made ranging from £100 to £1,000 
ayear. By E. H. Coumpe, B.A.Lond. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


DADDY’S GIRL. By L. T. Meape. With Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. By Francis 
Bonp, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With 180 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. 


“A practical, sensible, and well- informed meet beautifully illustrated. Its 
method is clear, ‘rational and helpful.” — Bookman. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By N. L. Jackson. 


With Twenty Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Athletic News says: “' No such work in connection with the & me has been pub- 
lished before ; and, apart the mere novelty of the thing, Mr. Jackson’s effort 
will add | lustre to ‘the library of eet The work is a 4 to Association 
football.” 


THE STORY OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. By 


F. Rytanp. Cloth, 1s. 


THE STORY OF ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. Ernest Puyruian. With Illustrations of Ancient and Modern Art. 
Cloth, rs. 


THE STORY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By B. Linpsay, 


Author of “‘ Introduction to Zoology.” Cloth, rs. 


EASY FRENCH DISHES FOR ENGLISH COOKS. 


By Mrs. Praca. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 


7.12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MISTAKES ABOUT CHINA. 


‘The Story of the Chinese Crisis.” By Alexis 

Krausse. London: Cassell. 1900. 3s. 6d. 
( is not a topic that lends itself to hasty treat- 

ment; and a book turned out red hot for the 
purpose of giving ‘‘a popular account of the circum- 
stances which led up to the existing crisis in the Far 
East” is very likely to leave openings for criticism. 
If it were designed as a school primer, Mr. Krausse’s 
book would be open to serious objection on that score ; 
but inaccuracies are of less consequence in one that has 
no pretension to do more than meet a temporary 
demand. It matters very little, for instance, from that 
point of view, that Marco Polo only paid one visit to 
the Flowery Land instead of the two with which he is 
credited (p. 34). Nor is the laxity of thought inherent 
in the use of ‘‘ subject” with reference to Annam and 
‘* suzerainty ” with reference to Korea, material ; 
though, as a matter of fact, Korea was the more 
‘subject ” to China of the two. It is not of much con- 
sequence, either, that the great province which has 
Canton for capital should be spelt Kwantung in one 
place and Kwangtung in another. But such a mis- 
statement as that 25,000 tons (p. 147) represent the 
amount of British ‘‘ shipping in the Treaty Ports” is 
material in a book which professes to be instructive ; 
for the Indo-China and China Navigation Companies 
alone aggregate nearly five times that amount. It is 
an exaggeration to say that Gordon “entirely quelled 
the Taipings and created order throughout Central 
China” (p. 108); for his operations were confined 
to the Eastern portion of Kiangsu; though we 
should be the last to underestimate the brilliancy of 
his achievements within those limits or their effect 
on the issue of the campaign. Nor do we remember 
that the Taepings ever captured Shanghai; though the 
Triads had done so, and been driven out, several years 
before the Taepings approached. If Mr. Krausse will 
refer to Sir George Staunton’s account of the banquet 
at which Lord Macartney was present at Zehol, he 
will find that the Emperor sent dishes to him from his 
own table in compliment; so that he obviously could 
not have been eating ‘‘at the same table” (p. 40); 
Kienlung’s courtesy and condescension were great, but 
they did not go so far as that. To write (of the coup 
d’état of 1898) that ‘‘ thus was the Emperor informally 
deposed and the reins of government usurped by the 
masterful ex-concubine of the Emperor Hienfung, while 
the reforming tendencies of the educated Chinese were 
quelled by the insistence of the same unconscionable 
female,” is to write—well—carelessly alike in regard to 
grammar, expression and taste. To say that ‘‘the son of 
a beggar has as good a chance of becoming a Taotai as 
has the son of a State Secretary” is erroneous: beggars, 
barbers and play-actors being excluded from compe- 
tition at the Chinese civil service examinations. Mr. 
Krausse lays himself less open to correction when he 
comes down to recent events; although we scarcely 
fancy that England was called upon to ‘‘ employ pressure 
similar to that which (other Powers) had brought to 
bear,” in order to obtain a lease of Wei-hai-wei. That 
the Chinese would gladly recover possession of Port 
Arthur, Kiaochow, and Wei-hai-wei there can be no 
doubt ; but so long as the two former are occupied by 
Russia and Germany, they are probably content that 
England should hold the latter. Appreciations of 
character are hazardous, and we can hardly congratulate 
Mr. Krausse on having achieved the task which 
Wingrove Cooke gave up. Recent events have dis- 
played the Chinese, certainly, i in a very unlovely light. 
Still, no one—as we had occasion to remark, lately, 
of Mr. Walton’s indictment of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment—is wholly bad; though neither the Government 
nor the Chinese come out very brilliantly from the 
recent ordeal. The end however is not yet; and the 
more books that are written, the better chance is there 
of imparting sufficient information to induce our 
Government to come out and play, on the Far Eastern 
stage, the part that our preponderating interests 
demand. 
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A THEORY OF WEALTH DISTRIBUTION. 


** The Distribution of Wealth.” By John Bates Clark. 
London: Macmillan. 1900: 12s. 6d. net. 


N economist\of! conservative traditions, working in 

' adong-settled country, is inevitably hampered by 
his surroundings. He must. follow to some extent the 
lines laid down by his-predecessors ; he cannot free: his 
mind from the influence of early associations. To such 
a one, the ideas of a student of the New World offer a 
refreshing tonic. A theory which sweeps away the 
traditional divisions of the science of economics—pro- 
duction, distribution, exchange—while claiming to 
account for the phenomena of wages, interest and rent 
fh single principle, savours somewhat of revolution. 

e impression of novelty, is enhanced by the assertion 
that the new theory is in substantial agreement with 
the main facts of the industrial world. e most fre- 
quent charge made against the classical economists is 
that they cannot agree on their definitions and that their 
whole science is unreal and worthless as a guide to 
practice. The charge is not without foundation; so 
that a theory which professes to be thoroughly practical 
must be treated with respect. 

The main principle to be established is simplicity 
itself. ‘* That the distribution of the income of society 
is controlled by a natural law, and that this law, if it 
worked without friction, would give to every agent of 
production the amount of wealth which that agent 
creates.” It is.not pretended that the ideal is ever 
reached. The contention is that if at any moment 
dynamic progress could be arrested, if population and 
capital could remain stationary, wages, interest and rent 
would eventually conform to a normal standard, a 
standard determined by the principle enunciated above. 

The case of wages illustrates the working of the 
principle. Imagine a single unit of labour, it may be 
one individual or a thousand, working with the aid of 
unlimited capital in the form of expensive machinery 
and. appliances. The product of this unit will be very 
large and its wages proportionately high. Add a second 
unit, without increasing the capital, but merely making 
the necessary alteration in its forms: each unit, work- 
ing. with half the capital, will produce less than the 
single unit working with the whole. As more and 
more labour is added and the capital subdivided the 
product per unit will steadily decrease. When the last 
additional unit with the aid of its’share of the capital 
just produces its own wages, the additions must cease. 


If the units are of the same kind, competition will. 


compel the first to accept the same wages as the last. 
The ideal rate of. wages and interest at any particular 
moment is determined by the relation of total capital 
to total labour. In the. imaginary case above, the 


capitalist has not. robbed the labourer. The first unit. 


was really, getting more than its fair share of capital in 
the existing state of society ; it was supplied to excess 
while other units lacked the necessary minimum for pro- 
fitable employment. Competition corrects this anomaly 
and. gives toa unit of labour what it is really, worth in 
a given stage of industrial development. If capital 
increases faster than. labour, interest falls, the product 
per unit of labour increases, and wages ultimately 
benefit. 

Here is simply the application of the theory. of 
marginal utility, or final productivity, as the author 
terms it, to the question of wages and interest. The 
same reasoning applies to interest as to wages. By 
competition the capitalist is forced to accept.the interest 
earned by the last.unit of capital which can be employed 
with advantage in a given industry. Were competi- 


tion perfect, the rate. of wages and interest in different, 
industrial’ groups would tend to be the same; since. 


every special advantage in any group would at. once 
lead. to.a transference of capital or labour to restore 
equilibrium. Rent can be treated in the same fashion. 
Land is a form. of concrete capital no less than 
machinery. It is sometimes represented as the type of 
immobility : yet, in the economic sense, it is mobile. 
It cannot be shifted from place to place, but. its uses 
can be changed indefinitely, Land in a city. becomes 
too dear, for.a factory ; the factory is moved into the 
country, or even abroad. The land has a higher utility 
for which someone is prepared to pay. The owner of 
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land is subject to the same law as the owner of other 
concrete capital; he cannot in the endiexact from’ the 
user more than the price of the utilities\actually pro- 
duced by the land. The product of land, measured in 
utilities, may be. very great, as in a crowded city, or 
very small as in a poor agricultural district, but it isa 
definite quantity ; any attempt to exact more will lead 
to substitution. It is not necessary for the thec:y-that: 
there should exist in a country unoccupied land iree to 
all comers ; all that is needed is available land of lower 
utility. 

This treatment of land as a mere form of concrete 
capital may offer difficulties to the economist who has 
hitherto regarded it as soémething mysterious and 
apart.. It has however some distinct advantages. It 
lays stress oncertain characteristics of land. which the 
classical economists are prone to neglect. It separates 
the ethical question of ownership from the economic 
question of scientific rent. A clear distinction on this 
point would be of great value in popular exposition and 
platform oratory. 

Wages and interest have been dealt with; there is 
something still lacking for completeness. What is the 
place of profits.in the system, and the function of the 
entrepreneur? He has no place in a system of social 
statics. Where there is equilibrium between capital 
and labour, there may be earnings of management, but 
no profits. Profits arise through the temporary advan- 
tage of certain individuals. The work of the entre- 
preneur is to adjust capital and labour, to economise 
the forces of society by overcoming, economic friction. 
In the process he makes temporary profits ; but he. is 
ever tending to lose them as equilibrium is reached. 
The treatment of his functions belongs to social 
dynamics, to the study of the forces which retard and 
disturb the adjustment of actual wages and interest to 
the ideal standards. This is promised in a later work 
on lines similar to the present. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


“The Pageantry of Life.” By Charles Whibley, London: 
Heinemann. 1900. 75. 6d. 


“ Studious they appear 
Of arts that polish life,” 


Mr. Whibley quotes from Milton, in definition of the persons 
whom he sketches for us in this book: Pepys, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Beckford, Bassompierre, Saint-Simon, Francis Weston, 
the Prince de Ligne, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Disraeli. His Intro- 
duction runs rapidly through the dandies, and the whole book, 
obtains a sort of unity from its study of life as an art, through 
the medium of those whom he calls artists in life. Few writers 
remember how important it is to have a central motive, even in 
a book made up of separate essays; few have the patience to 
work long enough in any one direction. But Mr. Whibley has 
adopted an attitude, and preserved: it. He writes, indeed, 
without much more. than a negative kind of conviction ; he 
sides with the dandies like one: who. has many. of the 
same enemies. His hard, observing shrewdness is not 
pigs he holds himself studiously. aloof; even from 
those whom he praises, with a certain irony, It is a. pity 
that he is not a humourist, for he has the mind of one; 
only, he is a humourist: with the humour left out. His 
vivid dryness.is an. intellectual quality, more. often found in 
French than in English literature ; it gives him some of the 
impersonality of the artist, in spite of the fierce prejudices 
which he now and then allows to be seen. He writes with a 
delicately artificial touch on style, a kind of mock. solemnity, as 
in this description, on his first page, of the artist in life: “ Life 
is his material, enjoyment his medium, and to enhance the 
effect of his single masterpiece he may employ the mani- 
fold resources of gaiety.and splendour.” Admirably written 
throughout, the book is without imagination, without 
beauty. Mr. Whibley has a fine, scholarly sense of. words, 
but no rhythm; his method consists in emphasis super- 
imposed on ingenuity, The whole thing is done gal- 
lantly, and as if for a wager. Certainly, the wager is 
won. He has a singular skill in facts, a skill rarely found in 
those who aim at writing for writing’s sake ; because’ a fact is 
a much more difficult thing. to. turn. into elegance. than an 
impression. And so his book is full of stories, stories. out. of 
life, told with a fine nonchalance, which piques, pleases, 
interests, never absorbs us. It is all grimly gayand bloodless ; 
life, taken wittily for what it can de! to amuse’ onr energies, 
passes like a carnival, and we do not even see much of the 
trampled: flowers. and shredded paper: in the streets next 
morning. We see these actors, each acting: before’a mirror, 
triumphant, and leaving the memory he has desired, if his last 
thought was of:a cravat, the movement; of| his life an 
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ironical smile. Desperately heroic, the dandy is in conflict, 
not only with society, as he supposes, but with nature, which 
he disregards. It is to please society that he has thrown 
away his heart and his soul, with so magnificent an air 
of indifference ; practising many renunciations for the sake 
of an attitude, like the stupid man who remains gracefully 
silent. The type of the egoist, he is the type of the 
ma egoist, who is only the converse of the ascetic ; 
certainly the least self-indulgent of men. And, if he is the 
true dandy, he is condemned always to prefer the shadow 
to the substance, to remain superbly outside life, as the ascetic 
does, obtaining the same influence by abnegation. 

But Mr. Whibley’s heroes are rarely complete dandies, and 
they are so much the more attractive, men. f one who 
was a dandy, but more than a dandy, Disraeli, he says very 
justly: “He won his place because he touched English 
politics with the finger of romance,” He indicates acutely 
the real weakness of Saint-Simon’s “Memoirs,” when he 

“notes: “A crowd of courtiers, dressed you know not how, 
wanders about in a palace built of you know not what.” At 
times his persistent emphasis leads him astray, as when he 
declares, on the strength of a single phrase, that the Prince 
de Ligne “hated” Casanova, whom on the contrary he de- 
scribed, in the passage from which that phrase is quoted, as 
“un homme rare, précieux A rencontrer, digne méme de con- 
sidération et de beaucoup d’amitié de la part du trés-petit 
nombre de personnes qui trouvent grace devant lui.” The 
study of Sir Kenelm Digby is interesting as a sustained 
piece of banter: it is not the whole man, but it is a brilliant 
portrait of an aspect. The Saint-Simon is done with unusual 
seriousness ; admirable in its analysis of his character, it just 
fails to flash convincingly upon us the full sense of his genius. 
The Barbey d’Aurevilly hardly brings before us the almost 
Sadic side of that Catholic perversity which was after all what 
was most characteristic in the author of “Les Diaboliques.” 
But every essay is worth reading, and the book is really a book, 
individual, unusual, scholarly, and alive. ; 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. 


Oriental Translation Fund. New Series. “A Buddhist 
Manual of Psychological Ethics of the: Fourth Century 
B.C.” Translated from the Pali, with Introductory Essay 
and Notes. By Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids. London: 
Royal Asiatic Society. 1900. Ios. 


D hier is something approaching to “bad form” in the 

indulgent smile with which critics approve the scientific 
work of a woman. After all, it is no new thing. The learned 
slave-girl Tawaddud (not to go back so far as Sappho) not only 
captivated all who saw her by her beauty and her smile, but 
according to her own account—amply substantiated on proof— 
was “versed in syntax and poetry and jurisprudence and 
exegesis and philosophy, and skilled in music and the know- 
ledge of the Divine Ordinances, and in arithmetic and geodesy 
and geometry.and the fables of the ancients,” and a few other 
branches of useful knowledge. If women do not commonly 
imjtate Tawaddud, it is because they have more important 
business to attend to. And if but few women have attained 
eminence in the profounder sciences, something must be allowed 
for taste in such matters ; and when we come to think of it, the 
number of male geniuses who delight in psychology is not 
overwhelming. Mrs. Rhys Davids is one of the exceptions ; a 
woman who revels in deep waters. We are free to confess 
that, but for her skilful guidance, we should never have got 
through the “ Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics” which 
she has translated for the first time from the original Pali. 
Indeed, even with the help of her valuable introduction, it is 
only a persevering and energetic man who will safely arrive .at 
the Appendix. It is perhaps the catechetical form of the 
“ Dhamma Sangani” that is.so discouraging, and the frequent 
repetition of formulas, like a Wagnerian Leitmotiv gone mad, 
that wearies even the elect. Mrs. Rhys Davids has done her 
utmost to “lighten the tedium of the reader,” e.g. in Chap. IIL, 
on the “ Categories of Form under Triple Aspects,” by grouping 
the triplets and curtailing the concluding affirmation—a sort of 
drone bass in merciless monotone ; but even so, there is much 
to make the most diligent yawn. 

Nevertheless the treatise is well worth mastering by students 
of the history of ethics, especially of its psychological basis. 
The Buddhists of the fourth century before Christ were 
apparently more advanced than their contemporary Aristotle in 
their treatment of the psychology of ethics. Their standpoint 
was “as thoroughgoing in its perceptual basis as Berkeley’s. 
It was not solipsism any more than Berkeley’s immaterialism 
-was solipsistic. It postulated other percipients, as Berkeley 
did, not a divine source or cause of percepts, but the implicit 
monism of early thought veiled by a deliberate agnosticism. 
And just as’ Berkeley, approaching philosophical questions 
through psychology, ‘was the first man to begin a perfectly 
scientific doctrine of sense-perception as a psychologist’ {as 
Croom Rodbertson put it), so Buddhism, from a quite early 
stage of its development, set itself to analyze and classify 
mental processes with remarkable insight and sagacity. And 
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on the results ef that psychological analysis it sought to base the 
whole rationale of its practical doctrine and discipline. From 
studying the processes of attention and the nature of sensation, 
the range ed depth, of feeling..and the plasticity of the will in 
desire and in control, it organized its system of personal self- 
culture.” 

Mrs. Rhys Davids writes of course for. philosophical students, 
and uses technical terms. Considering however the great 
attraction of Buddhist ideas for educated people who are not 
trained in psychology—there are said to be 20,000 Buddhists 
in Paris and they cannot all. be psychologists—we think she 
might have added.a popular résumé of the main points of the 
system in language understood by ordinary folk. And even 
philosophers will possibly shy at the numerous Indian technical 
terms employed, though, to be fair, they are scrupulously 
translated on their first occurrence. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that this masterly introduction isa genuine and valuable 
addition to the history of psychology and ethics. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids considers that the Buddhist was a_hedonist, . rather 
than a eudzmonist, and that his morality was dependent, or 
as we term it utilitarian. To us moderns it must seem a 
strange contradiction that, while “ pleasurable feeling” (from the 
evolutionist point of view) must mean the increase of life both 
“intensive and extensive,” yet to the hedonistic Buddhist, 
whose spring of moral action was ‘found in the avoidance of 
pain and the search after pleasurable feeling, the last phase, 
the “dissolution of the conditions of renewed existence,” was a 
happy event. The editor admits that in respect to the desir- 
ability of life taken quantitatively the early Buddhists were 
frankly pessimistic ; “but if we take life of a certain quality 
where selective economy, making for a certain object, cuts off 
some lines of growth but forces others on—then Buddhism, so 
far from ‘ negating the will to live’ that kind of life, pronounced 
it fair and lovely beyond all non-being, beyond ll after-being. 
If final death, as it believed, followed inevitably onthe fullest 
fruition of it, it was not this that made such life desirable. 
Final dissolution was accepted as welcome, not for its own 
sake, but as a corollary, so to speak, of the solved problem of 
emancipation. It merely signified that unhealthy moral con- 
ditions had wholly passed:away.” 

The production of this important work, hitherto undeservedly 
buried in its original tongue, is very creditable to the New 
Oriental Translation ,Fund,-which owes so much to Mr. F..F. 
Arbuthnot and the Royal Asiatic Society. We hope, :how- 
ever, that it will not neglect the thistorical side, begun in its 
version of Mirkhond. We should like to see that translation 
finished ; but far more to see a scholarly, English translation of 
Tabari. Meanwhile it is good news that Professor Denison 
Ross is preparing a “ History of the Seljuks ” for the Fund. 


IN USUM SCHOLARUM. 
“Grammaire Frangaise.” By G. Hartog. London: 
Black. 1900. Is. net. 
“ Une Joyeuse Nichée.” By Mme.E. de-Pressensé. Edited by 
S. Alge. London: Dent. 1900. 35. 6d. 


Ae: ESE two books are both examples of the application of the 

New Methode to the teaching of modern language. Their 
authors are equally decided in favour of oral teaching and of 
making the reading book the centre ofall instruction. Mr. 
Hartog, however, appears to go further than Mr. ‘Alge in insist- 
ing on the necessity of réducing'to a complete system the 
grammar already learnt inductively from the reading book and 
filling up the blanks in those rules which donot happen to 
find exemplification in what the_pupil_has read. Mr. Alge’s 
book seems to be a refurbished edition of an earlier publication 
brought up todate. Indts present form it should prove useful 
in the hands of a skilful teacher. 


“ History of the British Empire.’ By C. E. Green. London: 
Dent. 1900. 35. 6d. net. 

“ The Growth of the Empire.” By.A. W. Jose. Sydney : 
Angus & Robertson. Second Edition. 1900. 


It is gradually being recognised that the imperialistic 
problem is the chief problem of our time and all other problems 
whether foreign or domestic are assuming shape and colour 
from this new conception of a greater Britain. Mr. C.'E. Green 
has indeed taken time by the forelock in compiling a history ot 
the Empire for the use of schools, for the school is often the last 
place in the world into which ‘new doctrines penetrate. To 
reduce his subject to reasonable limits he ‘has judiciously cur- 
tailed the long beadroll of battles and sieges and has devoted 
the space thus gained to literary and industrial history, topics 
which though among the more important factors of national life 
are too often slurred over in school histories. We would'sug- 
gest however that the chapter on English trade in. the seven- 
teenth century should be labelled “in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth,” as it is even more concerned -with the latter than 
the former century. A good word must be said for 'the illustra- 
tions, which have all the charm of novelty. Mr. Jose’s ad- 
mirable sketch is not primarily intended for schools, but as a 
handbook to the history of Greater Britain it would serve 
school purposes as well as those of the general reader. 


“ Elementary Physics and Chemistry.” Second Stage. (Vol. II.) 
By R. A. Gregory and A. V. Simmons. London: Mac- 
millan. 1900. Is. 6d. 

The authors now issue the second of three instalments of 
their well-considered course in elementary science. The same 
good points are to be found as in the first : ample experiments, 
careful explanation and eopneare questions. The illustra- 
tions in this part are remarkably good on the whole. We 
should like to know how the book is most used in the con- 
tinuation schools ; for practical lessons or for the text-book 
explanation, which is sandwiched in, in a perhaps vain attempt 
to please everybody. There are few faults to be found with the 
subject matter, but it is a pity that pupils are not shown the 
distinction between “singing” and “boiling” on page 14; 
clearness on this point would often prevent a slight domestic 
upset. Strong sulphuric acid is somewhat lightly introduced 
to the beginner in the lesson on the dampness of air, in which, 
also, no hint is given of the effect of change of temperature 
on the saturation point. 


“The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, for Use in Schools 
and Colleges.” By W. A. Shenstone. London: Arnold. 
1900. 45. 6d. 

Mr. Shenstone’s long experience as a teacher has stood him 
in good stead in turning out a book that students and teachers 
will alike find helpful. The experiments are numerous, nor are 
historical references lacking, while there is a goodly collection 
of problems at the end. The elementary quantitative studies 
seem well worth trying with young students. We are afraid 
however he has rather fallen between two stools in attempting 
to cater for the beginner and the advanced student. In fact it 
would perhaps be wise to cut out most of Part I. The rest 
would need but little redistribution and the book would then 
serve as an admirable manual for higher classes. It really 
does seem time that the writer of a chemical treatise for 
advanced students should be allowed to assume some prelimi- 
nary knowledge of physics. As it stands the book seems 
admirably fitted for the present syllabus of chemistry for the 
London Intermediate B.Sc. Everyone will welcome a book 
with this range, although Mr. Shenstone wisely refrains from 
suggesting that it follows so cramping a model as an examination 
syllabus. 


“Chemistry an Exact Mechanical Philosophy.” By Fred. G. 
Edwards. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1900. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Edwards has devoted himself to the familiar problem of 
constructing models of atoms in space, supposed to be of a 
single primordial material. The half-hydrogen atom is his 
unit and is assumed to be a tetrahedron. He photographs, on 
a sadly small scale, the models he has patented, and shows 
a good grasp of the solid geometry which, however, he is 
not so good in imparting to other people. We imagined 
from half a hydrogen atom being taken as unit that he was 
about to overcome the difficulty of the atom weight of chlorine 
being 35°5 by the customary device, but he finds 35 quite accu- 
rate enough for chlorine. In fact all his atomic weights are 
given as round numbers without excuse or comment. As an 
attempt at establishing a new theory the book may be aes 
by its manner. A point in the “existing molecular theory” 
which Mr. Edwards cannot explain proves it to be “ untenable.” 
His own theory apparently has no flaws and presents no diffi- 
culties. He refers to it in the preface as a “fitting climax to 
the discoveries,” &c. This is emphatically not the scientific 
spirit which has given birth to the discoveries of the century 
and while that true spirit is lacking, our author’s ingenuity and 
artifice in manipulating tetrahedra will be wasted. 


HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


“The Divine Pedigree of Man.” By Thomas Jay Hudson. 
London: Putnam’s. 1900. 6s. 
eM author defines the pu of this volume as that of 
“ outlining a scientific basis of Christian theism :” and he 
claims to frame his argument on scientific lines “ avoiding 
speculative philosophy, and adhering strictly to the inductive 
method of investigation.” He exp!sins that “much of the 
matter has been taken from his lectures and essays,” a circum- 
stance which may, perhaps, go some way to account for the 
tone of plusquam-pedantic dogmatism which not rarely moves 
the reader’s resentment. We all know the infallibility of the 
scientific lecturer protected from exposure by the appalling 
jargon in which he expresses himself, and the fearful ignorance 
of his audience. The book is divided into two parts, of which 
the first treats of “evolution and psychology,” the last of 
“ psychology and Christian theism.” The author seems to 
know what he writes about, but one strange blunder arrested 
our notice. “No Protestant”—we read on p. 58—“ would 
willingly consent to the elimination of the Newtonian theorem 
from the world’s stock of science, although Martin Luther 
denounced the author of the ‘ Principia’ because his theory of 
gravity ‘took the universe out of the hands of God and placed 
it in the custody of a law.’” It needs but to point out that 
Luther died in 1546, and Isaac Newton was born in 1642. 
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“ Man and the Spiritual World as disclosed by the Bible.” By 
the Rev. Arthur Chambers. London: Charles Taylor. 
1900. 35. 6d. net. 

Of all the questions which engage human attention none are 
more intrinsically important and none are found more interest- 
ing than those which concern the nature and destiny of man. 
Scientific and quasi-scientific discussions of human origins are 
only rivalled in popularity by spiritualistic and eschatological 
speculations. The Rev. Arthur Chambers, Vicar of Brocken- 
hurst, has set himself the task of grafting on to traditional 
Christian belief the mingled mass of modern Spiritualism. He 
is effective when he attacks the narrow Protestantism of the 
Nonconformists, and repudiates the intolerable Calvinism which 
still forms the theology of the lower middle classes ; but when 
he dilates on “clairvoyance ” and “ clairaudience,” and rehearses 
at immense length a wonderful conversation with a deceased 
Hindustani gentleman, who considerately addressed him in 
English, pronounced with a foreign accent through the medium 
of a stupid youth, who dropped his aspirates but gabbled 
Hindustani in a trance, though he did not know a word of the 
language when in his right mind, we grow sceptical and a little 
impatient. We willingly admit that little is really known, and 
much may be discovered of the mysterious phenomena which 
attend and follow death : we repudiate for ourselves the scorn- 
ful agnosticism which simply sweeps aside as unworthy of 
consideration the mass of testimony collected by the Society for 
Psychical Research: but we are compelled to point out that 
the advocacy of Spiritualism is so compromised by degrading 
credulity on the one hand and gross fraud on the other that a 
self-respecting man will not lightly surrender an attitude of 
critical reserve. We notice that the “companion work ” of the 
volume before us has reached its fifty-fourth thousand: we 
doubt not that “Man and the Spiritual World” is equally 
deserving of an immense circulation. The treatment of the 
Bible throughout is of course wholly uncritical. 

“The International Handbooks to the New Testament,” 
edited by Dr. Orello Cone and published by the Knicker- 
bocker Press (New York. 1900. 75. 6d. each) set forth ina 
clear, well-arranged form the “advanced critical” attitude ot 
mind towards the sacred literature. From the nature of the 
case, this attitude is most aggressive and offensive to tradi- 
tional piety when it is shown in connexion with the central 
verities of the faith of Christendom. Dr. George Lovell Cary’s 
treatment of the Synoptic Gospels in the first volume of the 
series is painful reading. It is not merely that the writer 
uniformly adopts the naturalistic view of the Evangelical narra- 
tive, but he states it with ruthless crudity, and seems quite 
unconscious of the momentous issues at stake in the confident 
decisions he pronounces. The attempt to exclude the super- 
natural element from the record of the Life of Christ has been 
made from the days of Celsus, and, no doubt, will continue to 
be made: but the failure is as perennial as the attempt. 
Honestly treated, and justly considered in relation to all the 
relevant facts, that Life is found to defy the analysis of the critic. 
We cannot here criticise at length Dr. Cary’s book. Onalmost 
every page we have found cause to marvel at the temerity of 
his judgments, the flimsiness of his reasoning, the arbitrariness 
of his method, and the irreverence of his tone. We trust this 
volume is not representative of American theology. Certainly 
the bad qualities we have mentioned are common to the “ popu- 
lar” critics of Christian literature in all countries, and to this 
extent we recognise the fitness of such work in a series of inter- 
national handbooks. Dr. Drummond treats of “The Epistles 
of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans and Philippians” in the second volume of the series. 
The epistles are named in order of composition, and pre- 
sumably selected as constituting the sole genuine works of the 
Apostle. The attempt to cover so much ground in so little 
— necessarily involves thinness of treatment, and the 
shirking of many important questions : but, on the whole, the 
work is well done : and we can recommend it to those who 
desire a short, straightforward statement of the rationalistic 
position. Both volumes suffer much from the absence of the 
text and the paucity of references: it is annoying to be com- 
pelled to look up passages in one’s New Testament at every 
turn: it is still more annoying to be left ignorant of the 
authority on which statements, often of no mean interest and 
importance, are made. No doubt the inexorable limits of space 
may be pleaded, but that plea is really the condemnation of 
small ‘‘ handbooks” on great subjects. 


A ROMANCE OF OLD WALES AND OTHERS. 


“The Whistling Maid.” By Ernest Rhys. London: 
Hutchinson. 1900. 6s. 
“ Alone I go a-hunting, when all their hunting ’s done, 
To follow Keris’ daughter in the footsteps of the Sun.” 
‘i song of its hero gives the keynote to this graceful 
romance. It is a following for many a mile of a golden- 
haired maid of old Wales, Luned of Rhés, as she blows her 
silver pipe and rides her chestnut Arab beneath the oak trees 
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and along the grassy lanes of the pastoral Towy of the knightly 

And as we follow her the middle age is “glorious on 
earth again.” For there is the witchwoman to speed our 
heroine on the way and we tremble as she speaks, lest she 
shall turn herself into a black hare before our eyes. There is the 
diviner of the black art, with the drugs, scales, porcelain pans, 
mortars, and such-like uncanny paraphernalia, who keeps our 
heroine prisoner in the haunted isle and makes us dream 
of him at night. And there is the harper in the yellow 
satin surcoat to do the luckless demoiselle a good turn and 
to lull us with sweet minstrelsy. And there is the flaming 
castle and the crash of mounted men in the stream and 
the fight with swords in the walled town, and escapes 
and pursuits and rescues without number. And _ for 
repose there is the cool pleasantness of the lonely cloister, 
whence comes the gentle sister, warned of the approach by the 
seagulls in the pwlls in the garden’s close, to murmur “ Pax” 
“ Croesaw ” (the Welsh for welcome) and no word more to the 
weary hunted maid. It is in truth a graceful romance, all the 
more graceful for that its scene is the valley land cf South 
Wales, which the romancer of to-day so rarely enters. And 
the book is ‘more than a romance. Beneath the poesy of the 


forest idyl there throbs the undertone of a nation’s agony. 


Wales the green land which Joseph of Arimathea saw lies under 
the heel of the Norman tyrants. The princes are gone and only 
the women and priests are faithful to the old country. “Give 
us swords” cries the Archdeacon. Alas, he cries and plots in 
vain. A golden chance dawns for Welsh freedom when 
Mortimer flies at the Despencers’ throats. But the old Welsh 
chief is drinking hot metheglin and the young chief is warbling 
love idylls, and so the chance goes by, the Archdeacon weeps 
and the land is betrayed. This over-true and over-gloomy 
picture of Keltic weakness and treachery is yet relieved by the 
portrait of one gentle perfect knight, Sir Philip of Kemys. 
He is a knight of France, and he strikes on the Norman 
side. Verily our author has not sacrificed truth to patriotism. 


“The Worldlings.” By Leonard Merrick. London: Murray. 
1900. 6s. 

“The Worldlings,” which tells the story of an adventurer 
who leaves the diamond fields to pass himself off as the dead 
son of a baronet, shows how much may be made of a trite 
subject by real literary art. It might be supposed that all the 
dramatic interest to be drawn from such a career has been ex- 
hausted long ago by novels of the type of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
“ New Magdalen,” but Mr. Merrick’s rare gifts of social realism 
and moral insight convert conventionalities into fascinations 
and extract from vulgar villainy materials for the development 
of a strong character and a subtle conscience. The truthfulness 
and fineness of his talent have never been more powerfully 
displayed. 

“The Cross Triumphant.” By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

This is a really picturesque and well-realised study of Jeru- 
salem just before its fall. The young Nazarite who finally 
becomes a Christian is a human, sympathetic sort of person, 
we not the usual sanctimonious moral-pointing creation. 
Another fault the book has avoided. There are no jarring 
words put into venerated mouths. Berenice has some liberties 
taken with her reputation, it is true: but it had not much to 
lose. The description of the final fall of the walls under the 
terrible battering-rams is a strong bit of work. Miss Morse 
Kingsley has imagination: and she leaves the impression of 
being careful as to facts. 


“ The Blessing of Esau.” By Frank Savile. London: Sampson 
Low. 1900. 6s. 

If this romance of the Marchlands does not appeal to those 
who like to take their enjoyment tranquilly it assuredly will to 
those who love adventure and excitement. There is a tradition 
in Illuria that the prince should marry a daughter of Islam. 
Prince Otho secretly marries the heiress to the Polish throne, 
and his advisers, when the secret is divulged to them, persuade 
him to conceal from his suzerain, the Sultan, the marriage and 
birth of a son, and so deny to his son his birthright. To this 
birthright the Esau of the story comes through a succession of 
adventures, surviving duels and battles, though he does not 
escape unscathed by love. 


“Mother-Sister.” By Edwin Pugh. London : Hurst and Blackett. 
1900, 6s. 

There is much which is unpleasantly sordid in this well-told 
story of slum life and its viciously inclined characters ; a story 
which would not have suffered by the omission of some dramatic 
embellishments. Whilst Dan Marmory, a betting man’s bully, 
is undergoing six months’ hard labour, his daughter Maddie, 
aged fifteen, mothers the degraded family and tries to keep the 
home together. Mr. Pugh has invested Maddie with a know- 
ledge of the world which is generally to be found only amongst 
people of coysiderably more mature years. As one of her 
associates says, she is “a fair marvel: ” but her impulses 
towards good are the relieving feature of the story. 
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“A Sugar Princess.” By Albert Ross. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1900. 35. 6d. 

This might have been an interesting story if it had been told 
differently. Mr. Ross opens with a stimulating idea and makes 
some attempt to work it out, but its charm is lost in a waste of 
irrelevant incident and tiresome description. His geographical 
and ethnological sketches might gratify an intelligent child in a 
Board school, but his social scenes will commend themselves 
only to the wives and daughters of American traders. 

“The Devil’s Half Acre.” By “Alien.” London: Unwin. 
1900. 6s. 

Such a title as the “ Devil’s Half Acre” will probably attract 
a very different class of readers from those who would really 
appreciate this story. And, indeed, there is much to appreciate. 
The little heroine Rose and the old Scotchman she marries 
are excellent character-studies, and the old clergyman and his 
servant are, though less original, genuine and interesting. The 
style is admirable. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Social and Imperial Life of Britain :—Vol. I.: War and 
Empire.” By Kenelm D. Cotes. London: Grant 
Richards. 1900. 7s. 6d. net. 

The vague magniloquence of the title of this book of 649 
pages which is the first of we are not informed how many 
volumes, is only surpassed by the amorphous mass of writing in 
the book itself. We gather that Mr. Cotes thinks at least 
four more volumes of the same size are possible for a rough 
sketch of his subject. Why he limits himself to four we 
cannot tell ; he might just as well fill twenty-four, or forty-four, 
while he is about it. If there ever was a book infinitely easier 
to write than to read we should be surprised to come across it. 
Mr. Cotes at some period of his life seems to have been startled 
by meeting with the remark that all history has been written on 
the principles of the “drum and trumpet” school to the neglect 
of other more important aspects of national life. With a laud- 
able desire to widen his own knowledge it would seem he com- 
menced a course of omnivorous reading, and copied out long 
extracts from classical authors, Anglo-Saxon chronicles, ancient 
laws, old bailads, political speeches down to 1897, and news- 
paper extracts relating to events as recent as General Gatacre’s 
recall from South Africa, and has now had them printed in very 
good type and on very good paper, and has then left the results 
for the reader to flounder in and out of as best he may. 
What Mr. Cotes is driving at we have not the faintest idea. 
We do not complain that we cannot follow the argument 
because there is none. The book simply runs over with facts 
but what they tend to we cannot discover. No doubt they are 
facts (he has plenty of authorities) but they are not used to 
prove or illustrate anything but the most commonplace truisms. 
There is a chapter on the sufferings of war for example amply 
supported by quotations ; why we do not know any more than 
we know why Mr. Cotes thinks it necessary to prove by quota- 
tions that there were castles in France and England in William 
the Conqueror’s day, or to make it abundantly plain that once 
upon a time fighting men wore armour and had no guns, or 
that commerce helps war and war commerce, or that kings 
have often failed because they had no money, or that nations 
will fight as long as they are prosperous and have not lost their 
manhood, or the thousand and one elementary propositions 
under which Mr. Cotes’ pages groan and with them the reader. 
If only Mr. Cotes had an ingenious theory, even though it were 
all wrong, we would not mind ; if he had any stimulating ideas 
we could,excuse the prolixity of his comments ; if he could 
write we would apologise for the irrelevance of his facts ; but 
there is nothing interesting of Mr. Cotes’ own in the book 
except the “Contents” at the beginning which were without 
doubt originally the jottings of his daily wanderings in the 
wilderness of books. 


“ A Review of Irish History in Relation to the Social Develop- 
ment of Ireland.” By John Patrick Gannon. London : 
Unwin. 1900. 6s. 

There are many short “ histories ” of Ireland, but we know of 
none that is satisfactory. Some written for the American 
public are rabidly dishonest. Others bear the stamp of detach- 
ment as a disfiguring brand. It is all very well to be impartial, 
but there is a difference between the history of a country and 
a monograph on coleoptera. Irish history is so violently 
dramatic that the essayists in this field are usually either 
hysterical exponents of “causes,” or industrious collectors 
of anecdotes. Few of them attempt to see the story sub specie 
zeternitatis. In this modest volume, however, Mr. Gannon has 
achieved a very great success. It is not meant as a text-book : 
he assumes some knowledge of the main facts, and he is 
not careful to collate descriptions of massacres. His aim 
is to consider the national history dispassionately, to 
trace the effects of the various influences that have touched (or 
devastated) Ireland, and—most needed work of all though it be 
a commonplace -—to view the present in the light of the past. 
The Keltic tribal system, the Danish settlements, the Norman 
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Conquest, the plantations, the religious wars, the period of what 
he very justly terms “ colonial ” autonomy, the:Catholic emanci- 
‘pation, the rise.of the. masses, all these he traces with care and 
with, sound judgment. .He is neither anti-English nor anti-Irish. 
Mr. Gannon does not pretend to original research, but there 
have been many to search and few to. utilise their discoveries. 
Hevhas his point of view: he says with complete truth that 
“‘ the modern spirit of social unrest has come in to reinforce the 
old tribal contempt of labour, while it has sapped the Keltic 
feeling of personal loyalty which the servant formerly showed 
to his master. The success of — agitation has filled 
the peasantry with vague hopes, and diverted many of them 
from leading quiet self-reliant lives.” This needed to be said, 
for hardly anyone on this side of the Channel has the wit to see 
that the redress of abuses by dishonest legislation forced on by 
criminal conspiracies has lowered the standard of morals 
among the people: more than it has increased their material 


prosperity. 


“English Drama for School and College.” By J. Logie 
obertson. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1900. 2s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is a completely futile one. Selecting 
scenes from the dramatists torn from their context and thus 
robbed of their associations is not to offer “ a more comprehensive 
range for the study of drama in the school curriculum than at 
‘present obtains.” ‘To study such fragments and snippets seems 
to us of no value in cultivating a literary taste. They do not 


‘furnish the means of appreciating difference of style ; they are 


not educative in any sense. Mr. Robertson is right in saying 


‘that the study of the English drama in schools has been too 


long confined toa few of the plays of Shakespeare. Would it 
be to study Shakespeare if a scholar read nothing but the 
fragments from the three plays given in this book? If the old 
plays are not suitable for schools it is no use chopping them up 
-as they are here. If they are Mr. Robertson would do a useful 
work in editing some of them with such useful short explanatory 
notes as he supplies to these scenes. It is not that Mr. 
Robertson has not done his task well, but he has been misled 
by the success of his other prose and verse selections to go a 
step further than the method can be successfully employed. 


“Days in Galilee and Scenes in Judea.” By the Rev. A. A. 
Boddy. London : Gay and Bird. 1900. 


Mr. Boddy’s latest volume is an unpretentious but not unin- 
teresting account of travels in the Holy Land, sometimes on 
camelback, sometimes on the now ubiquitous bicycle. The 
book both by its letterpress and its illustrations affords an 
excellent idea of what is to be found to-day in Galilee, Judxa 
and Syria. It is noteworthy that, in Mr. Boddy’s view, 
“ Jerusalem is again.a Jewish capital ”—a statement which will 
encourage ardent Zionists to hope that the indefinite “a” is 
only preliminary to the definite “the.” “The larger number 
of the permanent residents of Jerusalem, intra-mural and extra- 
mural,.are Jews. In Palestine, within twenty years or so, the 
Jews ‘have increased enormously in numbers, notwithstanding 
the restrictions placed upon their immigration.” Their three 
main divisions are the Sephardim, the original Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants, the Ashkenazim, whose immigration is 
traced to Russian persecution and who are not very cordially 
welcomed by the Sephardim, and the Karaites, the so-called 
— Jews who are regarded by the orthodox as not Jews 
at, 


“La Commedia di Dante Alghieri.” Riveduto da Paget 
Toynbee. .Londra: Methuen. 1900. 


Messrs. Methuen have produced what we venture to predict 
will become the standard edition of the text of the “ Divine 
Comedy,” at all events in this country. Based on Witte’s text 
and revised by Mr. Paget Toynbee this volume will appea! to 
those who like to have their Dante unencumbered by notes, 
often distracting and sometimes fatuous. Clearly printed, 
decorously bound and light to handle, the book is a credit to the 
English publisher no less than to the well-known Dante 
scholar to whom the revision of the text has been entrusted. 


In an appendix are noted the departures made by Mr. Toynbee 


rom Witte’s edition and his agreement or disagreement with 
he best known texts. 


Dissolution By A. Fogey, sen. Edited by H. 
Whates. London: Chapman and Hall. 1900. 2s. 6d. 


A. Fogey, sen., is an amusing club politician. He and the 
clique with which he associates, discuss the affairs of the 
Empire in entire confidence that they know all about them and 
are the embodiments of political wisdom. Their talk generally 
redounds to the credit of the Government, Lord Salisbury 
being shown to be the greatest of foreign ministers and Mr 
Chamberlain the greatest of colonial secretaries. The criti- 
cisms passed on the doings of the Cabinet are the more pointed 
because of the general approval of their policy and aims. Mr. 
Whates’ puppets will afford serious politicians an hour’s enter- 
ainment. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


ates autumn publishing season bids fair to prove of far 


greater importance and interest than might perhaps 
have been expected.. Mr. Murray promises “The Auto- 
biography of Sir Harry Smith,” a work in two volumes by 
Mr. G. C. Moore Smith. It contains reminiscences of the 
Peninsula and South Africa. “ Boer Politics,” by Yves Guyot, 
is an up-to-date “answer to some Pro-Boer statements,” based 
on facts and documents. In “The Life of Gilbert White of 
Selborne,” by his great-grandnephew, Mr. ‘Rashleigh Holt- 
White, will be found much new matter. Dr. Lillias Hamilton 
has cast her experiences of Afghan life into story form and the 
result is to be a volume entitled “A Vizier’s Daughter.” A 
feature of “ A Sea King’s Midshipman : an Episode in the’Life 
of the famous Lord Cochrane” which Mr. A. Lee Knight has 
written for boys will be the illustrations by Mr. Monro S. Orr, 
Mr. Murray has also in preparation “The Breaking of the 
Bread,” by Canon Gore; and “Atonement and Personality” 
by Dr. Moberly of Christ Church Oxford. 

Something of a departure is being made by Messrs. Macmillan 
with “Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints” an essay by Mrs. 
Julia Frankau on certain stipple engravers and their work in 
colour. The work which has been a long time in preparation 
will be in large folio and contain 52 illustrations, those of one 
edition being printed in colour from specially engraved copper- 
plates. The “ Life of Huxley” by hisson Mr. Leonard Huxley 
will be a biography of the man rather than the scientist and is 
intended to appeal to the general reader. It is to appear on 
October 26. In November Messrs. Macmillan are to issue new 
novels by Mr. Maurice Hewlett (“Richard Yea-and-Nay” a 
tale of the days of Richard Coeur de Lion) and Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford (“In the Palace of the King,” a love story of old 
Madrid). 

On Tuesday Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. will issue Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s history of “The Great Boer War” which winds 
up with a chapter on “Some ‘Military Lessons” of the cam- 
paign. Next week the same firm promise “ Love in a Mist” a 


‘novel by Miss Olive Birrell. The conflict of old and new in 


politics and religion contrasted with the unchanging essence of 


‘human nature forms the dominant idea of Mrs. Humphry 
‘Ward’s “Eleanor.” The novel is to be published on 


1st November and will contain six full-page illustrations made 
in Italy by Mr. Albert Sterner. “Eleanor” is the first of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels to be illustrated. 

Though based on the career of Sir Rutherford Alcock Mr. 
Alexander Michie’s “The Englishman in China in the 
Victorian Era,” aims at being more than a biography, “to set 
the wide scene in which the Minister’s part was played” and 
in a critical survey of foreign commercial policy in China to 


find the basis of a forecast of the future. The book will appear 


in November, in which month Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s 
historical and descriptive record of “ The Cinque Ports ”.and 
the initial volume of Professor Saintsbury’s “History of 
Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe” are also to make their 
meee Next week Messrs. Blackwood will publish “A 

istory of Rhodesia,” by Mr. Howard Hensman. 

A new and cheaper edition brought down to the spring of 
1900 of Mr. Richard Holmes’ “ Queen Victoria” is announced 


vas in the press by Messrs. Longmans, whose list also includes 


Volume II. of the late Sir W. W. Hunter’s “ History of' British 
India,” “A Critical Examination of Irish History from the 
Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative Union of 1800” by 
Dr. T. Dunbar Ingram, a volume of ‘Shakespeare anniversary 
sermons-edited by the Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, and “The 
Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 1485,” by Dr. Charles.Gross of Harvard. 

Apropos of Dr. Gross’ work, Messrs. Bell have in the.press 
a volume by another American, Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who under the title of “ ‘Sources of English 
History” gives in addition to other matter the texts of what he 
refers to as “the most important legal and constitutional docu- 
ments from the earliest Saxon Code to the last treaty between 
the British and the Boers.” On Monday Messrs. Bell will issue 
“The Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore,” by 
Mr. Basil Champneys, one of the late poet’s most intimate 
friends. Mr. Champneys has had the assistance of Mrs. 
Patmore. The biography is in two illustrated volumes. Miss 
Mary F. S. Harvey who discovered some years ago a document 
revealing for the first time the story of Holbein’s “ Ambas- 
sadors,” has written a book on that famous painting which 
Messrs. Beli have nearly ready. The illustrations will include 
a copy of the “ Ambassadors” and facsimiles of two newly- 
discovered MSS. 

Mrs. Paget Toynbee is preparing for the Clarendon Press a 
new and amplified edition of the “ Letters of Horace Walpole.” 
A new and more authoritative translation of “ The Imitation of 
Christ” has been completed for Mr. Henry Frowde. The same 


B anew xis whose press has been winning honours at the Paris 


xposition, will issue immediately “Stories of the High Priests 
of Memphis,” by F. Ll. Griffith, M.A. 

Professor William Robert Scott of S. Andrews has written for 
the Cambridge University Press a Life of Francis Hutcheson 
the pioneer of the Scotch school of philosophy. The book 
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treats:of Hutcheson’s teaching and position in the history of 
philosophy . The same: publishers will issue immediately “ an 
Introduction to the. Old Testament in Greek,” by Dr. H. B, 
Swete. The work is designed to supply a want long felt by 

Mr. Budgett Meakin has just returned via America from 
Morocco where he corrected the:final proof sheets of his “ Land 
of the Moors,” a geographical and topographical account, 
minutely detailed and fully illustrated, of a country which has a 
European importance of the first dimensions. Mr. Sonnenschein 
who.is. about to publish it has also nearly ready.a big book 
entitled “Training of. the Body for Sports, Games, and Exer- 
cise” by Mr. Eustace H. Miles, who follows tg some extent the 
model of a German work on the subject. For Mr. Sonnen- 
schein.Miss. Helena Swan has written a popular “ History of 
Girls’, Christian Names.” 

Early in November Prof. Dowden’s new literary studies 
“Puritan and Anglican” will be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, who have nearly ready Vol. I. of Mr. W. A. Ellis’ trans- 
lation of Glasenapp’s “ Life of Richard Wagner.” In regard to 
biography. the. miniature volume seems to be popular just now. 
Messrs. Kegan Paul announce a dainty series to be known as 
“The Westminster Biographies.” The early volumes—to 
appear to-day—will discuss “John Wesley” and “Duncan, 
First Lord Camperdown.” Messrs. Methuen are about to 
publish a. series of “Little Biographies,” beginning with 
“ Savonarola” and “ Dante.” Mr. Henry J. Drane is preparing 
a set of “ Bijou Biographies” of men of the day, the first and 
second volumes of which will deal respectively with “ Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain” and.“ Lord Kitchener of Khartoum.” A 
“Life. of Zachary Macaulay” is announced by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish immediately “The Lady, of 
Dreams,” a novel of girl life amongst the London poor by Una 
L. Silberrad ; and “ The Story of Ronal Kestrel,” a sketch of a 
novelist’s life. by Mr. A. J. Dawson. Mr. Heinemann has in 
the: press the “Studies in Style” which Mr. W. H. Helm 
recently contributed to the “Morning Post.” Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler is revising for Messrs. Partridge a volume 
of short stories entitled “The Angel and the Demon.” 


The story of “ The Great North Road ”—the old mail route: 


to Scotland—has. occupied Mr. Charles G. Harper for some 
time and the result is to be found in two volumes which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have in the press. The same publishers 
announce also “Sparks from Camp Fires,” being the Service 
recollections of Captain J. Creagh; a new and revised edition 
of “What is Heat?” by Mr. Frederick Hovenden; and 
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JOHN & E. BUMPUS, Ltd. 


Booksellers to the Oucen, 


350-OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.. 


LARGEST SELECTION. 


OF 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


At the Fullest Discount Rates for Cash. 


SPECIAL SHOW ROOM 


For handsomely bound Books. A: Large Collection of 


Dainty VoLuMES suitable for. 


Christmas. and Other Presents 


Always in Stock. 


Book. Plates Designed’ and Executed. 


Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Second-hand Books always 
on sale; including many most interesting and scarce works. 
Publications of and VALE PRESSES, 


Libraries Purchased, Valued, and. Arranged. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW. ILLUSTRATED. EDITION. OF J. JESSE'S: 
HISTORICAL WORKS.. 

Uniform with the edition of Lady Jackson’s ‘‘ French Memoirs” recently, pub- 
lished in 14 vols. by Mr. Nimmo. 

Thirty volumes, demy 8vo. illustrated with 200 Etchings and Photogravure Plates 
printed on Japan paper, the text on a.clear, soft, deckle-edge: laid- paper. Cloth 
elegant, price £13 13s. net per set. Subscribers’ names. only accepted for the com- 
plete set. 


The following fourteen’ volumes are now ready, and the remaining sixteen volumes 
will be published early in the Spring of 1901. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


BY JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND: 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, INCLUDING THE 
PROTECTORATE. 6.vols. with full Index and 4r Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688 TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. 4 vols. with full Index and 27 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS. GF THE PRETENDERS, AND 


THEIR ADHERENTS. 3 vols. with full Index and 18 Illustrations. 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MEMO- 
RIALS OF LONDON, 1 vol. with 7 Illustrations. 


To be followed in the Spring of 1901 by 
LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 


RIALS OF LONDON. Second Series. 1 vol. 


RICHARD. THE. THIRD. : vol. 

GEORGE THE THIRD. ; vois. 

GEORGE SELWYN) vols. 

LONDON. AND. ITS CELEBRITIES. ; vols. 
CELEBRATED: ETONIANS. 2 vols. 


MEMO- 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE SOCIAL LIFE AND DIVER- 
SIONS OF BYGONE LONDON. : 


In 2 vols. small 4to. cloth, gilt top. With) 22 Iilustrations fi 
sources, Coloured Hand. Price 30s. net. ee 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD LONDON. 


Being a oer of the Sports and Pasti Tea-Gardens and Parks, Play- 
ther D of the 
and.o her Diveasions he People of London from the Seventeenth to 
By WILLIAM’ B. BOULTON: 
CONTENTS. 


| 


CHAP. CHAP, 
1. THE DIVERSIONS OF VII) LONDON AL FRESCO— 
Il. LONDON ALFRESCO—THE VIII. THE FAIRS. 
TEA GARDENS. IX. THE<PRIZE RING. 
Ill. THE MASKED ASSEMBLY. Xi THE PARKS: 
IV. THE PLAY TABLES. XI. THE CLUBS AND COFFEE- 
V. THE COCKPIT. HOUSES. 
VI. THE PLAY AND THE XII. OF SUNDRY DIVERSIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
All Coloured by-Hand. 
BULL BAITING. By.H. Aken. SOUTHWARK FAIR. By Wittiam 
BEAR BAITING. By H. | HoGartH. 1733. 
THE. LONG ROOM AT BAG- COCK-FIGHTING. ByH. A.xen. 
NIGGE WELLS, 1776. | HUMPHRYS AND MENDOZA. 
1784, OR THE FASHIONS OF THE | ROYAL MASQUERAD cR- 
DAY, | SET HOUSE. By 
A_KICK-UP AT A HAZARD | 
TABLE. By THomas Row.Lanpson. | 
VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


HOGARTH. 
DUCK-HUNTING. ByS. Atxen. 
SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. 


vol. supersroyal 8vo. uniform with ‘‘ The Quorn Hunt and- its M ¥ 
with 28 Illustrations, chiefly drawn by Hénry-Alken, 12 of which’ ae-Céloured by 
Hand. Cloth, gilt top, price-2zs. net. 


A HISTORY OF STEEPLECHASING. 


ated By A. BLEW, 
““ The Quorn Hunt its Masters,” Edi 
Venatica,” and Radcliffe’s Noble Science of — 


1 vol. demy 8vo. buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Coloured Plates, price £ tnt 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Showing the Distribution of the Resider i Species j H 
Islands, with an Index to the Records of the British 
By J. E. HARTING, F.L.S,,,F.Z.S., 
Mémber of the British Ornithologists’ Uni 
NEW AND-REVISED EDITION’ 
With 35 Coloured Plates carefully Reproduced from Original Diawings by.thé late 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 7 Photogra Plates . 
price 105. Portraits, 


REMINISCENCES OF A F. 


By Major CHARLES. HAWKINS. 
of the Castle, Stroud, 


London : JOHN: C.. NIMMO,,14,King William Street, Strand’ 
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“ England’s Danger: the Future of British Army Reform,” by 
Theodor von Sosnosky, who looks in the direction of conscrip- 
tion for the best solution of our existing military difficulties. 
Messrs. Putnams are about to issue in England Dr. 
eremiah Jenks’ book on “ The Trust Problem” and Mr. H. D. 
loyd’s “A Country Without Strikes” (New Zealand). They 
will have ready before Christmas twenty-four studies of great 
actors and actresses of a bygone day from the pen of Mr. 
Edward Robins. Next week they will issue “Famous Homes 
of Great Britain and their Stories,” a sumptuous work edited 
by Mr. A. H. Malan. Mr. Grant Richards’ forthcoming books 
include “Three Plays for Puritans” by G. Bernard Shaw ; 
“ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, &c.” by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, edited by Mr. J. M. Robertson ; and “ Jean 
Paul Marat : the People’s Friend” a study by E. Belfort Bax. 
In view of the Chaucer quingentenary special interest will 
attach to Mr. C. H. Maynadier’s study upon the origin and 
evolution in literary history of the theme embodied in “The 
Wife of Bath’s Tale.” Mr. Maynadier traces to Irish sources 
the origin of Gawain’s knightly courtesy towards the 
who is thereby transformed into a beautiful damsel. Inci- 
dentally the author claims to have disproved Prof. Bugge’s 
theory of the relations between the Helge and Wolfdietrich 
stories. Mr. David Nutt who has this volume in the press with 
other erudite studies will issue immediately a manual entitled 
“ The Boys’ Club in Theory and Practice,” by Mr. B. P. Neuman, 
who writes with authority on his interesting subject. Mr. Thos. 
Burleigh is to make the experiment of issuing a shilling edition of 
Miss Nora Vynne’s book, “ The Priest’s Marriage,” concurrently 
with a new edition of the six-shilling volume. Mr. Downey is 
reparing a complete edition of Balzac’s “ Lettres 4 PEtrangére.” 
rs. Campbell Praed’s new novel “ As a Watch in the Night,” 
which Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in hand, is of a semi- 
supernatural kind, reminiscent in a way of such books as “ She” 
and “ Phra the Pheenician.”. Messrs. Chatto have also in the 
press new volumes of fiction by Mr. M. P. Shiel (The Purple 
Cloud”), Mr. G. R. Sims (“The Small Part Lady”), Dick 
Donovan (“ The Adventures of Tyler Tattock, Private Detec- 
tive”), and Mr. Herbert Compton (“The Inimitable Mrs. 
Massingham”). From the same publishers will come shortly 
‘London Memories: Social, Historical and Topographical,” 
by C. W. Heckethorn. Messrs. Harper have nearly ready a 
volume (‘ Whilomville Stories”) by the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane, and “ Chloris of the Island,” a novel of the eighteenth 
century, by Mr: H. B. Marriott Watson. 
“ The Jew in London” is the title of a study of racial cha- 
racter and present-day conditions to which Canon Barnett and 
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Prof. Bryce contribute. Mr. Fisher Unwin, who will publish 
one book next week, has also ready “ The Handy Man Afloat 
and Ashore,” by the Rev. G. Goodenough, R.N. For Decem- 
ber Mr. Unwin promises “A Literary History of America,” by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard, and for November a work 
called “Among the Berbers of Algeria,” by Mr. Anthony 
Wilkin, and “The Wisdom of the Wise,” a comedy in three 
acts by John Oliver Hobbes. The Queen and the Prince of 
Wales have each accepted a copy of Captain Clive Dixon’s 
work “The Leaguer of Ladysmith,” published by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. Captain Dixon, a son of Sir Raylton 
Dixon, was A.D.C. to Sir George White and is still at the 
front. The old problem of “the open door” is revived in Mr. 
G. B. Burgin’s novel “The Way Out” which Mr. John Long 
will issue at once. 

“ The Stable Key: or Stud and Stable Studies,” is the title of 
an elaborately illustrated work by W. A. Kerr, V.C. The 
author was formerly second in command of the Mahratta Horse, 
and is an acknowledged authority on equine topics. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. R. A. Everett & Co., who will early in 
November issue “ The Sporting Annual,” by Nat Gould. This 
firm have in the press a new veterinary manual by Mr. Frank 
Barton. 

Mr. Franz Hanfstaeng] promises a work that should be 
of unique interest to art lovers—a reproduction of pictures in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s art collection. The descriptive pages 
are by Prof. Strong, the Librarian of the House of Lords. 
Another work promised by this firm will illustrate the Holbeins 
in the Royal collection. The letterpress will be by Mr. Ernest 
Law. “After Many Days” is the title of a new war picture 
by Mr. Rudolf Blind which Mr. Hanfstaeng] will publish. 

Messrs. Stevens and Sons have nearly ready a sixth edition 
of Sir Frederick Pollock’s “ Law of Torts” to which will be 
attached an appendix of Forms. They are also preparing 
Palmer’s “ Companies’ Act, 1900, with Notes,” by Mr. Francis 
Beaufort Palmer. Messrs. Butterworth and Co. will shortly 
issue “ Yearly Practice of the Supreme Court, 1901, being the 
Judicature Acts and Rules from 1873 to 1900” by Messrs. M. 
Muir Mackenzie, S. G. Lushington, and John Charles Fox. This 
is the third year of issue of this work. Ruegg’s “ ae ers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts,” publis ed by 
Messrs. Butterworth, is about to appear in a fifth edition. 
Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell are preparing a work on the law 
affecting Trade Unions by Messrs. George Howell and H. 
Cohen; a book on Privy Council Appeals by Messrs. F. 
Safford and George Wheeler; and a volume concerning 
‘“* Vendor and Purchaser” by Mr. Cyprian Williams. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale 
of a Dog: Told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. By SrerHen TowngsEND, 
F.R.C.S. With Drawings by J. A. SnerHerp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS. A Story 


of Leslie Gordon's Visit to Father Christmas, and ofthe Strange Sights he 
Beheld in the Town of Toys. By Georce A. Brst. 100 Illustrations by 
Artruur Uttvetr. Crown 4to. 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
sa Edited by his Friend, ReusEN Suarcort. New Edition. 


100 LARGE PICTURES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
Full-P 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. leading pictures exhi- 


bited at the Salon this 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. with letterpress 


Bound in cloth, ss. of jic- 
Also in Four Paper-covered Parts, 1s. each. ture. ~ 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA. 


Among the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru and Baltistan. By 
Fanny Buttock Workman, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S., and WILLIAM HUNTER 
Workman, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., Authors of “ Algerian Memories.” With 
4 large Maps, and nearly roo Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. By 
A. W. Moore, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Speaker of the House of 
Keys, Author of “ Manx Surnames and Place Names,” ‘‘Sodor and Man” 
S.P.C.K.), “ The Folklore of the Isle of Man,” &c. With a new Map of the 
Pinna In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 32s. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. By Ouipa. Third Edition 
in preparation. Cloth, 7s.6d. 

AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR POLITICIANS. 

THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR. Its Origin, the 
Procedures Historically Associated with it, and Biographical Sketches of its 
most Notable Occupants. By Epwarp Lummis. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME IN “THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE SERIES.” 

THOMAS SYDENHAM. By Josep Frank 


, M.D. (Oxon), Fellow and Harveian Librarian of the College of 
Physicians » - Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With ogravure 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


**The most notable book of the season.” 


THE AUTOB(OGRAPHY OF A CHAR- 
WOMAN. As Chronicled by Annie WakEMAN. With 6 Full-page Illus- 
trations by Rip. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Saturday Review.—“‘ A wonderful book.” 

Morning Post.—* A work of art.” Academy.—*‘ It is delightful in its kind.’ 

Standard.—“ A uine ‘ human document.’ ” 

The World.—“ A work to rank with ‘ No. 5 John Street.’” 

Saturday Review.—“......s0 life-like, so pathetic, so humorous, so philosophical, 
so entirely charming......” 

he World.—There is not a concession to the commonplace.” 

The Bookman.—“ A notable book.” 

A theneum.—“ A book which merits attention.” 

The King.—“ A book that every woman should enjoy reading to the full.” 

bone vonicle.—‘* Magnificently real and altogether admirable.” 

Outlook.—“ Touchingly humorous, and in a very high sense informing.” 

The Christian World.—'‘ One of the most original, human, and entertaining 
books of the season.” 
The New York Times.—“ Realism at its best......it is art of a very high type.” 


NEW FICTION. 
THE BARON’S SONS. A Romance of the 


Hungarian Revolution of 1848. By Mavurus es Author of “ Debts of 

ae “"Midst the Wild Carpathians,” ‘‘ Black Diamonds,” &c. Crown 
vo. 

Daily Express.—“ Full of life and colour and movement.” [First review. 


MIS’ESS JOY. By Joun Le Breton, Author of 
“Unholy Matrimony,” ‘‘ Miss Tudor,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bookman.—‘‘ Mr. Le Breton always writes with power.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ The story is a remarkable one.” 
The Speaker.—‘* We hope this book will receive the attention it deserves.” 
The A theneum.— The story is entirely successful.” 
Pail Mail Gasette.—‘* Powerful and vivid.” Spectator.— A clever book.” 
Dundee Advertiser. —“‘ A grandly human tale that deserves to live.” 
Christian World.—“ A strong, well-written story, intensely realistic.” 


Now Ready, at all Libraries. 
ANTONY DELAVAL, LL.D. By Geratpine 
Hopcson, Author of “ In the Wilderness of this World.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE THIN RED LINE. By Major Arrtuur 
Grirfitus, Author of “ Fast and Loose,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS, TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
ENGLAND EXPECTS—BUT!! Written by 


StronG Imperiauists. Price 2s. 6d. 
Pp of the of the Party system, and of the incompetence and 
deception existing in successive Governments. 
Each subject is dealt with by an expert, and each chapter exposes much that from 
motives of expediency has hitherto been hidden. 


THE TRANSVAAL SECRET SERVICE. 


By One Wuo Was In It. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW WAR BOOK. 
IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH: 


Being Letters reprinted from the ‘‘ Morning Post,” with some Un- 
published Letters, together with Extracts from the Diary of 
Lieutenant H. FRANKLAND, a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait of Lieut.-General IAN HAMILTON, 
And to Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Glasgow Herald.—*‘ A brilliant chronicle of a remarkable episode in the great 
military drama......A word of praise is due to the excellent maps and plans, which 
the reader will find most helpful 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. By Jutian S. 
Cornett, Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &c. With 4 Portraits, 
2 Photogravures, and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH NEW PREFACE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anprew Lane. 
THE FORWARD POLICY AND ITS RESULTS; or, 


Thirty-five Years’ Work amongst the Tribes on our North-Western Froasier of 
India. Ricuarp Isaac Bruce, C.L.E., formerly Political Agert, Beluchistan. 
With 28 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 


WAR. Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. With an Jntroduction by Field- 
Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Wo.sr.ey, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


By Wicrripv Warp. With 3 Portraits. 


JAMES MARTINEAU : a Biography and 1 Study. By 


A. W. Jackson, A.M. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo. 12s. 


RAMAKRISHNA: His Life and Sayings. By the 
Right Hon. F. Max Miter, K.M. Foreign Member of the French Institute ; 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. New Issue (uniform with the “‘ Collected 
Edition ” of Professor Max Miiller's Works). Crown 8vo. 5s. 

(On Tuesday next. 


%,* Ramakrishna (1833-1886) was cne of those Indian ascetics and sages who are 
known under different names, as Sannydsins, Mahatmans, or Yogins. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Freely rendered into 


English Prose for the use of those that cannot read the original. By SAMUEL 
But er, Author of “‘ Erewhon,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On 7 uesday next. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. By J. H. 
Crawrorp. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

NEW VOLUME OF “ FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. By Wittiam Senior (‘‘Red- 
Editor of the Fie/d). With Chapters by “ BicKERDVKE” and 
Pore. COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 12 IIlus- 

trations by George Roller, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. ss. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By Jacgues- 


ae Bossvet, Bishop of Meaux. Translated, with a short Introduction, 
F. M. Cares, from the “‘ Meditations on the Gospels.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[On Tuesday next. 


EDMUND FUL‘ ESTON; or, the Family Evil Genius. 


By B. B. West, Author of we Ha:f Hours with the Millionaires,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ The story is a wonderful effort of ined and dry h . Itis an 
elaborate picture of \gullibility and cupidity ; and, as a decided change from the 
senti land problem novel, may be strongly recommended.” —Scotsman. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No. 60. OCTOBER 1900. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
t.—ARTICLES. 
CUSTOMS OF{THE WESTERN PYRENEES. By A. R. Wuiteway. 
COLCHESTER AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By J. H. Rounp. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. 
By Basi. Part III. 
NELSON AT NAPLES. By Captain A. T. Manan, D.C.L., U.S.N. 
2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 
4.-NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 394. OCTOBER 1900. 8vo. price 6s. 
1. THE WAR IN SOUTH sug | 6. MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
2M. ROSTAND AND HE | ?- =» ROMAN CONQUEST OF 


| 
LITERARY PROSPECTS. OF | 
THE DRAMA | & CHINA, fxn INTERNATIONAL 
3. THE COMPLETION OF | QUESTIONS. 
ITALIAN UNITY, 1861-1871. 9. THE Sleedieasscer REGIME 
4 THE WORKS OF LORD | IN SCOTLAND. 
BYRON. 10. THE SICK AND (YOUNDED 
IN SOUTH AFR 


ss HERMANN HELM. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


3-—REVIEWS OF BOOKS, | 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps, 16s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess Kwnutsrorp. With Portrait... 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


MILTON. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “‘ Style,” “‘ The. 
English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN 


THE PRETORIA PRISON. By Aprian Hormeyr, B.A. With Portrait. . 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Mrs. 


Joscetine Bacot. The Author has recently visited South Africa in connection 
with the Portland Hospital. 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES and PROBLEMS from LONDON 


POLICE-COURTS. By Tuomas Hoimes. Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
tos. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. 


PASLEY, BART. By Louisa M. Sanine Pastey. Demy 8vo. with. 
* Photogravure Frontispiece, t4s. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HersertT Maxwe tt, Bart., F.R.S. Large~ 
crown Svo. with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Luioyp 


Morcan, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘Animal Life and Intelligence,” ‘* Habit and 
Instinct,” &c. With nearly 30 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Rosert Hurtcnison, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE PLAGUE: its History, Clinical Features,. 


Pathology, and Bacteriology, with Suggestions as to General Preventive 
Measures, including Preventive Inoculation and Curative Treatment. By 
Dr. W. M. Harrking, assisted by Dr. E. Kuiein, F.R.S., and others. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COM-- 


MERCE AND INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 


A Short Story of the Founder of the Brothers Minor. By James ADDERLEY, 
Author of ‘‘Stephen Remarx,” Paul Mercer,” &c. With Frontispiece... 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A 


PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE, By the Rev. Witrrirv Ricumonp, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


PARIS: a History of the City from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Hicarre Bettoc, Author o 
“Danton,” &c. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


By Obpysseus: 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LORD LINLITHGOW. By Mortey Rozerts,. 


Author of ‘‘ The Colossus,” “ A Son of Empire,” &c. 


ROSE ISLAND. By W. C ark RusseEt1,. 


Author of “‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 


THE DUKE. By J. Srorrer Crovusron, 


Author of “ The Lunatic at Large.” 


VERITY. By Sipney Pickerinc, Author of 


“* Wanderers,” ‘* Margot,” &c. 


JENNY OF THE VILLA, By Mrs. C, H. 


RapForp. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the India Office. 
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SMITH, ‘ELDER, & 60.'S ‘ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


ON NOVEMBER ist WILL BE - PUBLISHED, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 68. 


| ELEANOR. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “ MARCELLA, ” «SIR GEORGE ‘TRESSADY, Side. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


ON OCTOBER 23rd ‘will be ‘published, with Maps, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


THE GREAT 


By A. 


BOER. WAR. 


CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘* The White fnnel *€ Rodney Stone,” ** The Greed Flag,” and other Stories of War and Sport, &c. 


‘Mr. Conan Doyle was present in South Africa during a considerable portion of the war. He saw something of the operations with his own eyes, and he had exceptional 
opportunities of meeting and ¢ross-examining officers and men who had taken part in these events. He combines considerable knowledge of military affairs with a fearless 


impartiality. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘* Vice Versa.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “ Vice Vers&,” ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,” “ A Fallen Idol,” &c 
BOOKMAN.—‘ A REMARKABLY CLEVER AND BRILLIANT NoveEL.” 


New Novel by sir William Magnay, Bart. 
PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 18. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAN-TRAP. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart. 
Author of “ The Pride of Life,” “‘ The He Heiress of the Season,” &c. 


New Novel by Olive Birrell. 
ON OCTOBER 26. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE IN A MIST. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
Author of The Ambition of Judith,” Anthony Langsyde,” &c. 


New Work by FRANK T, BULLEN. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MEN OF THE 5 SERVICE : 


of the ‘ The a Sen Waif,” &c. 
GLOBE.—*‘ A most valuable k, for which one cannot but wish a very large 
circulation. It is not often that a work at once so interesting, so vivid, and so 
thoroughly practical is put before ¢ the Public." 


New Novel by the Author of = “ The Strange Story of 
Hester Wynne.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. 


By G. COLMORE, Author of “A Daughter of Music,” “The Strange 
* Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 


New Volume of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S Popular 2s. 6d. 
Library. 


NOW READY. In limp red cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Pride of Life,” &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE EARLY FORTIES. By FUR COMPANY TO- 


Georce M. Smiru. By Becxies WILLson. 


PASTELS FROM Vil. oF OF THE CAUSES WHICH 
Iidefon M THE SIGGE OF THE 


so. By Mrs. Mar- pe 
L. Woops. LEGATIONS AT PE- 
THE LIEUTENANT’S HEROINE. | KING. By the Rev. Roranp 


By GeorGce CaLpEron. LLEN. 


SARSFIELD. By R. Barry O’Briex. A ‘GREAT CHINESE SATRAP. By 


D Cc. B 
SEA-FISHING MEMORIES. By F- FRENCH WIT in the EIGHTEENTH 
APLALO. 


ICHABOD. By Max Beernoum. Canruay. 
THE WOOING OF EM’LY JANE. THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 
By Miss Eceanor G. Haypen. By Sternen Gwynn. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and ea seceln on October 26. 


Mr. Conan Doyle's history is the to events of this into a single complete one- volume 


Second Impression of 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
| NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


THE ISLE OF UNREST, 
H. S. MERRIMAN, with  I/lustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. is Now Ready. 


Morning Post.—“ A really admirable novel, vigorous and vivid, artistic in con- 
ception and execution, with an ingenious plot, and with characters of flesh and 
blood, whose doings we follow with eagerness...... ..The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.’ 

Literature.— A book which no lover of a good story can fail to read with 
pleasure.” 


The Reminiscences of the First Premier of Natal. 
SHORTLY.—Large crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. By the Hon. Sir Joun 
Rosinson, K.C.M.G., Author of “‘ George Linton,” ‘‘ The Colonies and the 


Century,” &e. 
DOMESTICITIES. By E. V. Lucas. 
Small feap. 8vo. (ln the Press. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 


MEN. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magasine. By the Author of “ Pages 
| from a Private Diary.” (ln the Press. 


-SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN 


| THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By Joun Appincton Symonps. New and 
| Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* This volume is uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel Sketches 
and. of ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy.” 


Student’s Edition of Sidney Lee’s “‘ Life of 


Shakespeare.” 
| IN THE PRESS.—With a Exerageeme, Hse and 4 Full-page Illustrations. 
SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND 


| WORK : being an Abridgment chiefly for the Use of Students of ‘‘ A Life of 
William Shakespeare.” By Sipney Les, Editor of “‘ The Dictionary of 
National Biography ;” Honorary Doctor of Letters in Victoria University. 


IN THE PRESS.—With a Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile 
| Letter, large Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THOMAS LITTLETON FOURTH 


BARON LILFORD: a Sketch byhis Sister. With an Introduction by the 
| BisHor or Lonpon. 


An Anthology of Anglo-Irish Verse. 
IN NOVEMBER.—Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
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